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OUR COAST DEFENSES: 


ONE would imagine that at this day the value of a proper system of 
defense for our enormous line of coast might be assumed. The neces- 
sity of demonstrating it would be an insult to any other people at any 
other time, for it would seriously call in question their claim to be 
rational creatures. It would put them in the position of a man who 
provides against almost all of the probable and many of the possible 
accidents which may befall his property. He pays taxes to support a 
fire department, to equip, discipline, and maintain a police, to arm and 
uniform a militia, and when he has done all this he further taxes him- 
self to secure compensation in the shape of insurance for losses which 
no forethought can anticipate and no precaution avert. His conspicu- 
ous omission is the failure to guard against that which will make his 
fire department, his police, and his militia alike useless; which will 
bankrupt his insurance companies; which has existed among men from 
the earliest glimmerings of tradition; which will continue to flourish 
while they remain what they are; which has never been absent for ten 
consecutive years, and which is at this moment imminent over four- 
fifths of Europe—War. 

It is true we can urge in extenuation of national idiocy some 
peculiarities of temperament and situation. Unhappily, such pleas 
can never influence the verdict of events. Nations have but one life, 


1 The tables and other data in this article are chiefly taken from the admirable 
paper condensing all the available information on this topic by Captain Frank G. 
Smith, Fourth Artillery, for the course of artillery instruction at Fort McPherson, 
Georgia. 
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and in it they must pay the penalty of folly. To our nature, which is 
a mixture of the sanguine with the happy-go-lucky, it is the easiest 
thing to suppose that what has not happened cannot happen, and even 
when lightning has struck us once, to infer that it could not be so 
capricious as to strike again in the same place. We have been so long 
accustomed to regard three thousand miles of ocean as a barrier against 
invasion that we are slow to grasp the idea of this same ocean being a 
highway for the modern destroyers which will wring the cost of a war 
out of a single great sea-board city as the price of her existence. We 
have uttered and written such cant about our peaceable disposition and 
our benevolent mission that we have actually humbugged ourselves 
into an idea that other nations will forget our practices (to Indians and 
Mexicans), and follow our professions when we have become so rich as 
to make robbery profitable and so helpless as to make it easy. 

However, if we had to contend with no influences more actively 
hostile to national defense than these, which may be summed up as un- 
willingness to look facts in the face, we could hope to wake the nation 
to a real sense of the situation. But there is a hostility rooted in 
ignorance and prejudice as well as that engendered by sentimentality. 
The first is very hard to deal with. The ears of ignorance are so long 
that all the facts you can cram in are apt to be lost in transit. Take 
the average small politician or cross-roads attorney, who is likely to 
represent a community remote from the danger of tangible injury. 
What do his constituents care about the defense of the distant sea- 
coast? Invasion cannot reach them, and they are neither broad enough 
nor wise enough to know that whatever paralyzes the great centres of 
trade and commerce must in the end be felt in the most distant settle- 
ments. And what does he care for except to please his constituents 
and be re-elected? Then there is the humanitarian sentimentalist to 
be reckoned with, the follower of fads, the attendant upon prohibition 
conventions, and delegate to peace congresses; the exalter of means 
and the ignorer of ends. 

The most formidable obstacle to any thorough or genuine scheme of 
national defense has been the professional politician, for the reason that 
he professed to favor such measures, and did favor them just so far as 
he could make capital or influence out of them or handle the appropria- 
tions. The result was sham. measures to tickle patriotism and sham 
appropriations which stuck tightly to the hands they passed through. 
Just now circumstances are propitious ; for while the practical politician 
pursues no object steadily which does not promise personal or political 
profit, yet it may happen that in this pursuit he may accidentally and in- 
cidentally push a wise measure. At this present moment the desire of 
the advocates of a high tariff to expend the surplus, that they may 
give a color of reason for maintaining exorbitant duties, inclines them 
to liberality. So that if we make hay in the sunshine of protective pro- 
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fusion, we may get our coast defense system on its feet, at least, before 
the surplus gives out. 

The coast-line of the United States is about four thousand miles in 
length, omitting Alaska. As invasion in force is practically out of the 
question, our harbors and seaports are the vulnerable points. One 
hundred of these—that is, an average of one to each forty miles of 
coast—are important enough to be described in the report of the Forti- 
fication Board of 1886. Of these the Board selected twenty-seven 
which, in their judgment, should be fortified at once. Taking them 
in the order of their military importance we have— 


. New York. 15. New London. 

. San Francisco. 16. Savannah. 

. Boston. 17. Galveston. 

. The Lake Ports. 18. Portland, Oregon. 

. Hampton Roads. 19. Pensacola. 

. New Orleans. 20. Wilmington, N. C. 

. Philadelphia. 21. San Diego, Cal. 

. Washington. 22. Portsmouth, N. H. 

. Baltimore. 3. Cumberland Sound. 

. Portland, Me. 4. Defenses of Kennebec River, Me. 
. Narragansett Bay. 5. New Bedford, Mass. 

. Key West, Fla. . Defenses of Penobscot River. 
. Charleston, S. C. . New Haven, Conn. 


. Mobile. 





The estimated cost of putting them in a proper state of defense is— 


For masonry and earth-work . : ; ‘ - $31,863,000 
‘¢ armor ‘ ‘ J : ‘ . P 20,300,000 


structural metal ’ : ‘ ; ; : 8,320,000 


guns and mortars. ; ‘ ; ‘ , 28,554,000 
carriages . ° ; ‘ ‘ 9,411,800 
floating batteries and armament... k , 18,875,000 
submarine mines and adjuncts : ‘ ‘ 4,834,000 
torpedo-boats . . ; , ; : , 9,720,000 


OM stirs ove! walk” « eee 


The Board recommended that Congress appropriate for the first year 
$30,500,000, and $9,000,000 thereafter annually until the work is 
completed. 

They only recommended floating batteries for the port of San Fran- 
cisco, because the depth of water and strength of the tidal currents in 
the Golden Gate make the obstruction of the channel by submarine 
mines practically impossible ; also because, owing to the perfectly level 
nature of the land between the city and the coast from the Seal Rocks 
for six miles southeast, a fleet could shell and destroy the city from a 
position where no guns mounted on the.shore could do them any serious 
damage. And the port of New Orleans, because the great depth of 
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mud below the city and the want of proper foundation, prevent the 
establishment of suitable land batteries. 

They recommend torpedo-boats for fourteen harbors; but as these 
and floating batteries would naturally come under the head of naval 
armament, they will not be considered here. 

The projected defenses will not be intended or expected to resist a 
regular siege, though they must be able to repel any attempt to carry 
them by assault ; and this, in the present state of musket-fire and in 
view of the enormous losses incurred in attempting to carry intrenched 
lines like those of Plevna, is a condition easy to fulfill. They must, 
in conjunction with a navy, prevent the enemy from making a perma- 
nent lodgment on our coasts at any point where he could seize or in- 
terrupt our railroad communications, destroy or lay under contribution 
our large cities, or blockade our interior water-ways at their mouths. 
And they must protect our navy-yards. Such are the requirements of 
a modern sea-coast fortification. To estimate how well these re- 
quirements will be met we must have an idea of the force that might 
be expected from one of the great maritime powers. Of course, Eng- 
land is the most formidable antagonist we could have and, unhappily, 
the most probable. We are in actual contact at many points. Rival 
and conflicting business interests are bound to cause incessant friction, 
and if this friction produces serious irritation, then is the great danger 
that ambitious partisans will, in their desire to be the first to put their 
party on record as the upholders of a bold, breezy American policy, 
inflame this irritation until it gets beyond control, and the pride and 
rage of a maddened nation sweep away all considerations of prudence. 

The “ Renown” is the type of the heaviest English ironclad. She 
is a steel cruiser with one turret and a partial belt, all protected by 18- 
inch compound armor. Carries two 110-ton 16}-inch breech-loading 
rifles and thirteen 6- and nine 2-inch breech-loading rifles. Draws 
twenty-seven feet three inches. Of this class there are three in com- 
mission. 

2. Steel turret ships, “ Hero” type, some with armored superstruct- 
ure, some without. Carry two 43-ton 12-inch breech-loading rifles and 
four 5- or 6-inch breech-loading rifles. Compound 12-inch armor. 
Draw twenty-four feet to twenty-six feet three inches. Four in com- 
mission. One building. 

3. Iron armored turret ships “ Devastation” type. Carry two or 
four 35- or 38-ton 12-inch muzzle-loading rifles and two or four 6-inch 
breech-loading rifles. 12- to 24-inch compound armor. Draw twenty- 
four to twenty-seven feet. Five in commission. 

4. Casemate armored ships with protected belt, “ Audacious” type. 
Some carry two 25-ton muzzle-loading 11-inch rifles and sixteen 18-ton 
muzzle-loading and 4-inch breech-loading rifles. Others carry eighteen 
4-inch and 9-inch breech-loading rifles. They have eight to twelve 
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inches of iron armor. Draw twenty-three to twenty-seven feet. Seven 
in commission, besides three built for Turkey. 

5. Belted cruisers, “Orlando” type. Carry two 18-ton breech- 
loading, nine 2-inch rifles, and ten 6-inch breech-loading rifles. They 
have ten inches of armor, although their battery is unprotected. Draw 
twenty-two feet six inches. Eight in commission. 

The muzzle energies and penetration of these guns are— 


Energy Penetration 
(Foot-Tons), (Wrought Iron,—Inches). 


16}-inch 110-ton breech-loading . - 57,000 82.5 

mm 43 « s ‘ - 16,000 26.8 

zm ¢ 88 “ muzzle-loading . - 9,568 15.5 
- a ee ‘ - 6,559 14 
“ 18 «8 “c 2 z 5,000 13 
oe 18 ‘ breech-loading . - 9,000 19 
66 12 ‘* muzzle-loading . . 8,607 10.4 
e 4 “ breech-loading . . 2,500 11.9 


The type known as coast defenders carry the heaviest modern 
guns and thick armor. They draw from sixteen to twenty-two feet ; 
generally eighteen. The fast unarmored cruisers carry about ten guns, 
7- to 9-inch rifles, breech-loading. They average sixteen feet draught. 

Against a nation that had a formidable navy England would not 
send coast defenders, but would keep them at home for the protection 
of her own ports; but they would certainly be sent against us, and 


their heavy armor, big guns, and light draught would make them 
especially formidable to cities which the ordinary ironclad could not 
approach. So that of large sea-going armored vessels England could 
send twenty-six carrying— 
6 110-ton 16}-inch ° ° - breech-loading. 
8 es ° ° ° . breech-loading. 
14 ‘ ‘ ’ z - muzzle-loading. 
6 : . ; - muzzle-loading. 
6 ° . ‘ . breech-loading. 
80 ; . ‘ . muzzle-loading. 
20 . ; : . breech-loading. 
72 . ; . - muzzle-loading. 
122 ‘ : ‘ . breech-loading. 


That is, two-hundred and eighty-four guns, of which the smallest has a 
penetration of 11.9 inches into wrought iron and the largest 32.5 inches. 

In addition to these, she has a swarm of fast cruisers and gunboats 
which carry high-power 4- and 6-inch rifles, which are far superior to 
anything we have mounted in our sea-board works. Some of our 
ports could be attacked by any or all of these twenty-six ironclads. 
Portland, Maine, Narragansett Bay, and Hampton Roads admit any 
draught, and Rear-Admiral Simpson,: U.S.N., estimates the total 
number of ships and guns which England could bring against their 
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defenses as fifteen ships, carrying fifty guns capable of penetrating 
twenty to thirty-three inches of wrought iron, and ninety-seven ships 
with five hundred and eighty-nine guns penetrating twelve to twenty 
inches. New York, Boston, and New Orleans are better served by 
nature, as they do not admit vessels over twenty-six feet draught. 
This reduces the force against them to two ships and four guns of the 
first class, and seventy-two ships and three hundred and forty-eight 
guns of the second. Baltimore admits two ships and four guns of the 
first, and sixty-nine ships and three hundred and sixteen guns of the 
second class. Philadelphia and Norfolk, none of the first, and sixty- 
one ships and two hundred and fifty-nine guns of the second class. 
Pensacola, fifty-one ships and one hundred and sixty-five guns of the 
second class, and Washington forty-three ships and seventy-seven guns 
of the second class. 

Against France we make a worse showing in the matter of big 
guns, for her great ironclads have less draught than the English. In 
New York and Boston we get seven ships and eighteen guns of the 
first class, instead of two and four, and the same in Baltimore. How 
can this tremendous force be repelled, and what are the chances of guns 
ashore as against guns afloat ? 

In the old days, when ships carried a large number of smooth-bore 
guns of moderate calibre, it was estimated by the French engineers that 
one gun ashore was equal to eight to thirty aboard; but in those days 
every shot which struck a ship within fair range penetrated, while the 
strongest forts could only be breached by continued hammering at close 
quarters. The introduction of the rifled gun put ships on such terms 
with masonry forts as to practically abolish the latter, for they were 
penetrated almost as easily as the wooden ship, and the result was 
flying stones and bricks instead of splinters.. But earth and sand 
reinstated the forts in their old superiority. Then came the long duel 
between guns and armor, in which the gun came out ahead, for the 
limit of weight has been reached, while of gun-making there is appar- 
ently no end. So that at the present time it stands this way: No 
more armor can be piled on the ship, for weight means displacement, 
and to retain full offensive power a vessel’s draught must not exceed a 
certain figure. She must also be able to carry a large supply of coal. 
While there is no question that at a moderate range the 110-ton rifle will 
pierce any armor that can be floated on a sea-going cruiser, on the other 
side, there is hardly a limit to the thickness of a parapet of earth or sand, 
and seventy feet of earth is a full protection against even the 110-ton 
gun. Where the situation does not admit of earth or sand as a mate- 
rial, steel turrets or steel-clad casements can be substituted, which shall 
be thick enough and strong enough to stop a direct blow, and the tur- 
ret can be of such shape that the chance of a direct blow becomes very 
small, 
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How do examples bear out this view? At Fort Fisher two hun- 
dred and seventy-five guns on the fleet fought forty-two on shore, and 
very little real damage was done to the work or the guns. The latter 
were temporarily silenced because, being mostly in barbette, they had 
scant protection for their detachments, and the Confederates did not 
care to lose men without any compensating advantage. But when the 
assault came the men reappeared, and we had bloody proof that the de- 
fensive power of the work was practically intact. If it had been a ques- 
tion of simply passing instead of reducing the work, the attack would 
have been successful, for Porter’s experiment on the Mississippi showed 
that a man with pluck enough to take chances which, after all, are not 
as desperate as they look, and favored by darkness, can run a gauntlet 
of miles of batteries and certainly get some of his ships through. 

The latest example of ships versus forts is the bombardment of 
Alexandria, July 11, 1882. From the admirable report of Com- 
mander C. F. Goodrich, U.S.N., the following data are condensed. 

The forts were mostly low barbette batteries with a few old ma- 
sonry structures even less defensible. The only thing which put them 
on any approach to equality with the British was the possession of a 
few Armstrong guns. 

On the northern line there were twenty Armstrong muzzle-loading 
rifles, 7-, 8-, 9-, and 10-inch, thirteen 40-pound Armstrong breech- 
loading rifles, and sixty-two smooth-bores of very little value. On the 
inner line, seven Armstrong muzzle-loading rifles, 8-, 9-, and 10-inch, 
one 40-pound breech-loading Armstrong, and seventy-six worthless 
smooth-bores. The off-shore squadron opposed to the northern line 
twenty-six muzzle-loading rifles (two 81-ton 16-inch, one 25-ton 12- 
inch, fifteen 18-ton 10-inch, two 12-ton 9-inch, and six 9-ton 8-inch). 
These were assisted later by three more of twenty-five tons, two of 
eighty tons, and two of eighteen tons. The in-shore squadron carried 
the following heavy guns, all muzzle-loading rifles: four 25-ton 12- 
inch, five 12-ton 9-inch, and four 9-ton 8-inch. 


Taking each fort, the proportions were about— 
DPW Warne os. oss ove. . +) Miteshipe’ 28 
“Alda. . : ‘ : : - § ‘¢ 28 or 88 
Ras-el-tin-lines : ‘ ‘ a _ 26 
Light-House Fort ° - : ‘ -- @ “ 26 
Fort Mex . 5 i 16 


This only gives those guns of the Egyptians which were effectual ; 
so that in number and calibre the disproportion was very great, besides 
the superiority of the English gun crews to their motley opponents. 

Three thousand one hundred and ninety-eight rounds were fired by 
the fleet, of which seventeen hundred and thirty-one were of 7-inch 
calibre or greater ; yet Commander Goodrich says, “ The most striking 
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feature was the great apparent and the slight real damage done to the 
works.” They were badly defaced, but the more modern parapets 
were not seriously harmed, and these were of soft limestone bonded 
with coarse lime mortar and backed with sand. In fact, it was almost 
Fort Fisher over again. The guns were practically silenced. The 
Egyptians, although serving their guns pluckily, probably relinquished 
the fight much sooner than the Confederates. But the defensive power 
of the forts was little affected, and Englishmen in their place would 
have renewed the fight on the next day. But while this bombardment 
seemed to affect but slightly the estimate of the relative strength of 
forts and ships, it brought out several instructive facts. The most im- 
portant is that modern high-power guns are pot adapted to shelling 
earth-works. They send their projectiles along the line of greatest 
resistance. The best work at Alexandria was that done by the “ In- 
flexible” at four thousand yards’ distance. At this range the high 
trajectory enabled the shells to bury themselves and blow out deep 
craters in the thinnest portion of the parapet. That is, in order to get 
such a trajectory as will give the best result, the high-power gun has 
to withdraw to a distance at which accuracy is of course more difficult 
than at a shorter range. Query: Is not the great velocity and range 
actually detrimental in such cases? 

Another lesson of the bombardment is that ships engaging forts 
not superior in force gain more in accuracy of fire by anchoring than 
they do in safety by keeping under way. To state the problem as it 
stands now: forts seem to maintain most of their old superiority and to 
have gained some new advantages. They retain superior power of resist- 
ance, for the present armor of ships is vulnerable to the heaviest guns 
and cannot be increased without injury to their cruising and offensive 
qualities, while the fort can be made shot-proof. They can be so 
placed as to concentrate their own fire and divide the fire of a fleet. 

They can take advantage of situation to obtain a plunging fire, while 
the ship cannot elevate beyond a very moderate angle without strain 
and probable injury to her deck, and must withdraw to a distance to get 
an effective fire. It is also probable that the offensive power of the ship 
has been nearly reached, and that the 110-ton gun is as large as can be 
carried and effectively handled on shipboard, while with modern ma- 
chinery and appliances any gun that can be made can be handled on 
shore. 

Great advantages to the fort are looked for in the future, some of 
which are as yet theoretic. Of these the most important is the pro- 
posed method of estimating distance and locating a ship and directing 
all operations against her from some central and commanding point, 
where, removed from the risk and turmoil of the actual conflict, the 
directing intelligence surveys the scene, gives orders by telephone, and 
fires mines or guns by pressing an electric button. Harbors are to be 
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plotted and divided so that the position of any ship can be referred to 
some particular square. The position of the submarine mines to these 
squares is exactly known, and by the use of electric wires any given 
mine can be exploded at the very instant that a ship reaches that posi- 
tion which the map at the observer’s elbow shows to be directly over 
the mine. A similar system will be undoubtedly elaborated with 
reference to the fire of batteries. If a ship is in motion, instead of 
first guessing her distance and then adding another guess by way of 
allowance for her rate of speed, all the guns available will be trained 
on some point which her direction indicates that she must pass. The 
graduation of all the traverse circles from a common azimuth enables 
the directing intelligence to point all the guns at the exact spot; and 
the range, necessary elevation, and time of flight being accurately 
known, much better results may be expected than have yet been ob- 
tained. Should the ship anchor, all the elements of chance due to her 
motion and the time of flight will be removed, and it would seem that 
it will become a simple case of practice at a fixed target whose distance 
is exactly known. Then again, even where mines and other obstruc- 
tions could neither destroy a ship nor actually close the passage, they 
can reduce a high rate of speed to a slow groping for the way, which 
would enable this system of pointing to be used with effect. 

All this has yet to be tested; but it seems to forebode destruction 
to any ships anchoring within range, unless their fire is greatly supe- 
rior or their armor protects them. Just here it is important to note 
what Commander Goodrich says in reference to the effect of the Egyp- 
tian fire upon the English ironclads. He found that there was a great 
difference between penetration as ascertained by experiments against 
plates in a rigid position, with normal impact, and at a distance per- 
mitting full effect to the energy stored up in the projectile, and the con- 
ditions of actual service, when there is always a certain amount of give 
where the impact is apt to be not normal and the distance too great for 
the display of the greatest energy. As an instance, not only will a 
10-inch plate resist a 10-inch shot under all likely or even probable 
conditions of battle, but under favorable conditions, such as a clear 
atmosphere, still day, and a fixed target,—for the ships in question 
were at anchor,—many 10-inch shells undoubtedly failed to penetrate 
6-inch armor. Another advantage to the defense will be found in the 
great development of mortar fire both in accuracy and effect. This 
will be treated more fully later on. 

To offset this, ships seem to have gained but one point,—increased 
speed. This increase has been considerable, keeping well abreast of 
the other improvements. 

In 1888 the “Sanspareil,” of the largest English class,—one of the 
three ships carrying 110-ton guns,—made 17.75 knots in a four hours’ 
run. The “ Medusa” made over a measured mile 19.6, which was 
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below the estimated speed. The “Melpomene,” as a mean of four 
hours’ running, made 19.75 knots, with a maximum of twenty. 
The “ Piedmonte,” Italian cruiser, made twenty-one knots as a mean 
of two measured miles; and the “ Reina Regente,” Spanish protected 
cruiser, made in 1887, as a mean of four runs, 20.6 knots with forced 
draught. The “ Baltimore” (American) has a maximum credit of 20.2 
and a mean of 19.8 knots in a four hours’ run. 

Speed is absolutely demanded in passing batteries. Allowing all 
probable success to the proposed plan of estimating position and point- 
ing guns, it will still be difficult to catch at the right moment a vessel 
going thirty feet a second ; for at any but a very short range the time 
of flight of the projectile and the space passed through by the ship 
during that time will introduce an element of chance, even when the 
speed is uniform, which will make the refinements of the new system 
of moderate value, to put it mildly; while a constant change in the 
rate of steaming, which would be an obvious device, would greatly 
complicate the problem. 

With this high rate of speed, and even moderate protection from 
armor, it will be manifestly impossible to prevent ships from running 
by almost any battery, provided that the channel is open. For seri- 
ously injuring, even shattering, armor is one thing and disabling a 
vessel is another. Plunging fire, as directed_against the weakest part 
of the ironclad, may stop her, but it is hardly likely that any other 
will, and it is to mines and obstructions that we must look to keep 
ships under fire. But when it is a question of engaging a battery, the 
value of speed is greatly reduced. If the ship moves at full speed, the 
accuracy of her fire is so much affected that, while she may escape much 
damage, she is not likely to inflict much, and the action becomes nega- 
tive in results; while to anchor would be to give this new system an 
opportunity of bringing to bear a fire whose accuracy would simply 
mean destruction to any vessel whose armor could not bear repeated 
blows from perhaps heavier guns than any now known. On the whole, 
while the force that can be brought against us is tremendous, and if it 
were a question of opposing fleet to fleet we should despair of a popu- 
lar government ever sanctioning such expenditures, it is comforting to 
know that in the present state of military science the advantage is still 
largely on the side of the defense, and that a system which shall make 
us really secure can be perfected for much less than the amount which 
it is proposed to present to the pension sharks to be doled out in quan- 
tities nicely calculated to keep the G. A. R. solid. 


EpwarpD FIELD, 
Captain U.S.A. 


(To be continued.) 





MODERN NAVAL EDUCATION. 


THE education of the naval officer commences at the Naval Academy 
and only ends with his retirement from the naval service. During his 
entire professional career he must acquire knowledge both by means of 
study and through practice and experience in the execution of his 
duties. The methods employed at the Naval Academy to develop the 
rough school-boy into the polished officer seem to be little appreciated 
by the navy in general and the public at large, if one is to judge from 
the frequent slurs cast against it both in ordinary conversation and in 
the public press, The two most frequent and least deserved aspersions 
are that it is an aristocratic institution (this comes from the general 
public), and that it is unpractical (this coming usually from naval offi- 
cers). Many crude and erroneous impressions in regard to the Acad- 
emy arise from the loose conversations of the naval cadets, especially 
the unsuccessful ones, who readily convince their friends and relations 
that their failure is due to the system pursued by the authorities at the 
Academy and not to the want of brain or of application of the unsuc- 
cessful boys. More weight is given to such loose ideas by the outside 
public from the fact that so many cadets fail to enter the navy, many 
being ignorant of the law or forgetting that the number of those who 
can enter the service is limited by statute, and therefore a large propor- 
tion of those entering must fall short of complete success. Nothing is 
easier than to show to the unbiased mind that, far from being of aris- 
tocratic tendencies, the Naval Academy is the most thoroughly demo- 
cratic institution in the world. First and foremost, the examination 
for admission to the Academy is carefully limited, so that it is within 
the requirements of a boy who has passed through the public schools, 
and, as far as the examination is concerned, it is within the grasp of any 
boy in the country who can receive his early education without expense 
by going to free schools. The age-limit is so placed as not to exceed 
these requirements, and so that every boy may have a chance of gaining 
an appointment. If the candidates pass the examination, their travel- 
ing expenses are paid, and from that time on they receive a liberal 
salary from the government. Therefore they may receive a free edu- 
cation up to the time of their admission to the Academy, and afterwards 
they are supported by the government while acquiring a higher educa- 
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tion. Thus the position of naval cadet is within the reach of every 
boy in the land, from the richest to the poorest, if he have good abili- 
ties; the only limit being the number allowed by law to be educated, at 
one time, for the service, and this number is divided equally through- 
out the country in proportion to the population. There is a cadet now 
in the Academy who worked his passage from his home to Annapolis, 
and after passing the examination was assisted by the cadets to procure 
the outfit necessary for his new career. On every side he met with the 
kindness and assistance from officers and cadets that his courage and 
perseverance deserved. It is well known to the authorities at the Acad- 
emy that the standard for entering might be raised with advantage to 
the institution, and that there would be little difficulty in obtaining a 
sufficient number of cadets of a more advanced education; but this is 
not done for fear it might put the position of cadet beyond the grasp 
of boys in certain portions of the country where the public-school 
standard is not very high. 

The objection raised by some officers of the navy, that the system 
pursued at the Naval Academy is not sufficiently practical, requires a 
careful examination into the means and methods of the Academy for 
its refutation. Such an examination will prove that the proper weight 
to be given to the demands for the practical and the theoretical is care- 
fully balanced so as to produce the best results. Candidates are re- 
quired to read understandingly, write legibly and rapidly, and spell 
accurately. They must possess such a complete knowledge of arith- 
metic as will enable them to proceed at once to the higher branches of 
mathematics without further study of arithmetic. In algebra only an 
elementary knowledge is required, not beyond simple equations of one 
or more unknown quantities. A fair knowledge of English grammar, 
of geography, and of United States history is required. The candi- 
date must be sound in mind and body. Starting with this ground- 
work, the Naval Academy must so continue the education as to produce 
the best results possible in four years, and there being many opposing 
principles to balance, to give to each its just weight is a problem of 
some difficulty. The perfect naval officer, the end towards which all 
efforts must tend, would be a man perfect both in mind and body. 
The scientific requirements of a naval officer’s career, at the present 
time, are equal to that of any profession or employment. The design 
and construction of vessels of war and of ordnance, the theory and 
practice of gunnery, of astronomy and navigation, of seamanship and 
steam engineering, all require to be understood thoroughly, as also elec- 
tricity, international and military law, and modern languages. In fact, 
everything necessary to a well-educated man, besides many of the exact 
sciences. But, when equipped with all this knowledge, he would be 
of little or no use afloat unless he had a good, strong constitution, was 
quick of mind and ready in emergencies, and had that knowledge of 
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human character, combined with a resolute will, which enables one 
man to govern many. Hence there arises quite a problem, how to 
educate both mind and body without sacrificing the best interests of 
one or the other. Again, while much theory is demanded, a large 
amount of practical work is also necessary. All of these points have 
to be considered, and they are most carefully weighed by both trained 
instructors and thoroughly practical seamen. It is sometimes said in 
the service that the cadets are not given enough practical exercises, and 
also that they are drilled in old ways and methods in place of those 
required by our modern vessels and equipments. I think this is usu- 
ally a snap judgment given by one unacquainted with the Academy of 
the present day. Some officer, finding a cadet not executing some piece 
of duty with the readiness of a practical seaman, or misusing some tech- 
nical term, imagines that there is not as much practical work as when 
he was a midshipman, and thinks it has been shoved aside by the theo- 
retical work that has greatly increased since his time. Yet of late there 
have been more hours devoted to practical work than formerly, and 
what is more important, the work has been systematized and made 
progressive. Therefore while more theoretical work is required of the 
student, there is also more practical instruction given him than in the 
earlier days of the Academy, and still the cadets are not hardly pressed. 
When the opposing claims for theoretical and practical instruction have 
been reconciled and the recreation necessary for a sound mind and body 
have been allowed, then comes the struggle between the various branches 
or studies: so much to be taught and the time for instruction and study 
strictly limited, and every day some new branch or new development 
within a branch already established demanding further study. 

In no way does the Academy show better the excellent manner in 
which it was organized and in which it has been governed than it does 
in the way in which it expanded to meet the increased requirements 
of modern times. There are many dangers to be avoided even in the 
gradual expansion of such an.exacting course as that at the Academy. 
If too much were required the mind would be overtaxed ; if too short 
a time be devoted to a study, only a superficial Knowledge of it would 
be acquired, and it is not thought expedient to set such hard tasks that 
they could only be accomplished by the best men,—the few who can 
enter the navy; but the tasks are such that a well-grounded boy of 
good average abilities, who applies himself to his work, can accomplish 
them without undue strain. The great secrets of the Naval Academy 
are system and discipline. The work is so thoroughly systematized 
that every task is progressive and has its allotted time, and the disci- 
pline is so complete that those who desire to study can study, and those 
who would overstudy are forced into the open air. 

The cadets, when they first enter, pass into the hands of the sword- 
master and go through the setting-up drills. These are continued from 
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time to time during their career at the Academy until the instructor is 
satisfied with their carriage. They are scientifically carried on, so as 
to straighten the back, square the shoulders, ete. If they enter before 
the June examinations are completed, they go on the practice cruise, 
lasting about three months,—all practical work. Then they have one 
month on board the “Santee” before the academic year begins; the 
setting-up drill, gymnastics, swimming, and infantry and artillery 
drills occupying most of their time. If they enter at the autumn ex- 
aminations, they must commence their studies almost immediately 
after passing. The regular academic year is of eight months’ dura- 
tion, from October to May, inclusive. From June to August, inclusive, 
all but the second class go on the practice cruise, and during September 
all except the fourth class have leave. During the months of June, 
July, and August the second class are engaged at the Academy in prac- 
tical work. In the day there are eight hours allotted to study and in- 
struction, eight to sleep, and eight to drill, recreation, and meals. The 
times devoted to recreation are from after dinner until call to studies, 
after drill until supper, and after supper until call to evening studies, 
On Wednesdays there is no drill, and they have from 4 P.M. until 
supper-time for recreation ; during this period the cadets are required 
to be in the open air unless the weather be too inclement. Saturday 
forenoon there is one study and one drill period, the remainder of the 
day being devoted to recreation. Sunday forenoon is occupied by in- 
spection and church. Of the eight hours included in the study period, 
three are devoted to actual instruction. 

During the week the cadets have forty-four hours for study and 
instruction (theory), and from seven to nine hours’ drill (practice) ; 
therefore, not only are three months out of eleven devoted to practice, 
but over fifteen per cent. of the working time in the eight months of 
the academic year is devoted to practice. This seems ample time when 
it is considered that during the four academic years the groundwork 
for future study must be laid; that this is the only time when the 
officer is actually forced to study theory ; during the remainder of his 
naval life he may study theory, but he must indulge in practice. 

Now, as to the character of these practical exercises. By some few 
the drills of the Naval Academy have been stigmatized as old-fashioned ; 
not up to modern requirements. Here again, I believe, judgment has 
been passed without careful examination or in complete ignorance of 
the character of the drills. It is true that because of the exigencies of . 
the general service, or for want of appropriations, some of the equip- 
ments are old-fashioned, and in so far as they are used the drills are 
not up to date; but even with these but little is lost. Let us examine 
and see what are the requirements of the seaman and what changes in 
the drills of former times are needed to make the practical seaman of 
to-day. Sails are going out and the seaman must learn to handle his 
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vessel under steam; yet there must be very few who would advocate 
leaving the cadet without any practical instruction in regard to sail- 
power. In these days of steam he might have little opportunity to 
learn the duties of a sailor after he entered the service, and yet he must 
use sails on occasions ; he must understand the action of vessels under 
sail, and may have to take command of a prize whose sole motive- 
power is sails. Certainly we must lay this groundwork at the Academy. 
This subject is thoroughly discussed by Commander Sigsbee in No. 48 
of the “ Proceedings of the United States Naval Institute.” Every 
effort is being made to obtain a modern steamer for the Academy, and 
even at present the cadets have fair opportunity to acquire a funda- 
mental knowledge of handling vessels under steam, in the “ Wyoming,” 
‘¢ Passaic,” “Standish,” and in the steam-launthes. 

With the instruments of precision of modern ordnance, greater 
care and precision is required in pointing and firing the guns, if their 
high qualities are to be used to the best advantage. And in no place 
is target-practice carried out with greater care, better judgment, more 
attention to details, and better results than at the Naval Academy ; as 
much time is spent at this practice as is necessary to produce good 
marksmen and excellent instructors in the art of gunnery. The system 
of target-practice that has been in use at the academy for some years is 
now being introduced throughout the service, and will no doubt greatly 
improve our marksmanship. While they have been unable to obtain 
all modern guns and carriages for drill purposes, they are made familiar 
with the various patterns in use in our own and foreign services, from 
models and from the smaller types at the Academy and the guns of the 
larger types that are shown and explained to them at the Naval Proving 
Ground. - In fact, although they must shoot with an inferior type of 
gun and miss the drill with modern carriages, they are thoroughly 
acquainted with modern ordnance and modern gunnery ; and no part 
of the navy is closer abreast of the requirements of modern times than 
the department of ordnance and gunnery at the Naval Academy, and 
the navy in general is greatly indebted to the instructors of that de- 
partment for their original researches and careful compilations. 

In torpedoes the cadets are given some instruction in the funda- 
mentals only, as the Torpedo Station at Newport offers ample oppor- 
tunity for a post-graduate course. Considerable time is devoted to 
infantry and artillery drill, not only because an intimate acquaintance 
with those drills is required in case of landing parties, but also because 
there is no exercise or drill wherein discipline, carriage, and the habit 
of command can be better taught. 

The modern types of steam machinery and boilers widely differ 
from those on hand at the Academy, but the cadets are very thoroughly 
grounded in all the principles of steam engineering. They are taught 
to handle tools, construct models, build engines and boilers, fire the 
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boilers, and run the engines, and the new practice-ship will give them 
some of the modern appliances required for their instruction. The 
truth remains that only such of the old drills are retained as are neces- 
sary to instruct in fundamental principles ; in the main the practical 
exercises are modern, and they are well calculated to furnish a solid 
groundwork upon which can be built a thorough practical education 
during the remainder of the naval career. What profession expects its 
graduates to be thoroughly proficient in practice immediately upon 
undertaking the duties of life? Would a judge think the course of a 
law school all wrong if some young graduate should show he was not 
familiar with a portion of the practical part of his profession? Would 
a surgeon expect a young graduate to be a skillful operator? Can it 
be expected that the Academy should graduate practical seamen? It is 
not a matter of surprise if, after acquiring so much learning, some 
term or some bit of practice familiar to all seamen should be forgotten 
by the graduate. If his groundwork is good he will make a good 
seaman. ‘Time and experience are required to make experts in all 
professions, and in none are they more necessary than in that of the 
naval officer. 

The theoretical side of the course is no less carefully studied. It is 
only too easy to say that such a study should be embraced in the course 
or that more time should be devoted to a certain study ; but when it 
becomes necessary to find the time for the new study or for the in- 
creased amount to be devoted to the old one, it will be found no easy 
task. Something must be displaced, and there are strong arguments 
for retaining al]. Not that I desire to claim that the course is not 
capable of being improved ; on the contrary, the course is being im- 
proved constantly; new studies are being adopted and old ones dis- 
placed. I claim only that the necessity for change is not so apparent, 
and that any change requires thought, and that the pros and cons must 
be carefully balanced, and that this is done thoroughly and skillfully 
by the Academic Board. In every educational institution either 
mathematics or classics are adopted as the best studies for expanding 
the mind ; some strongly favor mathemetics, others classics, while some 
give equal weight to the two studies. In the course adopted at the 
Naval Academy, mathematics is considered the best for the purpose, 
as being more useful in the profession and as cultivating an analytical 
method of thought required by one who must use the exact sciences as 
tools. If the course in mathematics is examined, little, if any, will 
be found that has been introduced as mere mental gymnastics. It has 
been carefully developed so as to furnish the cadet with the ground- 
work necessary to undertake some professional study. He must have 
enough of mathematics to undertake the study of mechanics and 
applied mathematics, enough to take up the problems of ordnance and 
gunnery, of astronomy, navigation, and surveying, of physics and 
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chemistry, of mechanical drawing, steam engineering, naval architec- 
ture, and ship-building. It will be found in each case that the mathe- 
matics taught the cadet has direct relation to some subject he must 
commence in another department. Certainly all of this is necessary 
mathematics. What study must give way? In English the cadet is 
barely taught to read, write, and speak correctly, with a little history, 
political geography, and something of constitutional law. The time 
devoted to modern languages is little enough, and this department has 
had more time allotted to it lately, as this was found necessary to give 
a solid groundwork, Seamanship, naval tactics, and naval construc- 
tion are always demanding more time. Only last year a course of 
lectures in the latter branch was introduced, and they were most timely. 
Navigation and surveying require every moment of the time now 
allotted to them. Ordnance, gunnery, steam engineering, physics, 
chemistry, and mechanical drawing,—none of them can spare any of 
the time now apportioned to them. The latter has been developed 
lately to its present sphere of usefulness. At present cadets are taught 
to make designs and read plans, certainly most important acquirements. 
No one can understand such a complicated machine as a vessel of war 
unless he can read a drawing understandingly, and a naval officer finds 
the knowledge of mechanical drawing necessary to him every day, so 
that he may comprehend some machine or show how he would make 
some improvement. Every study could use more time than it has now 
with profit, and I believe that a careful examination will show that the 
various conflicting requirements are well balanced, that each study has 
a fair proportion of time, that theory and practice are well balanced, 
and that the amount of relaxation necessary for sound minds and vig- 
orous bodies is allowed. 

There is no doubt that more is expected of the cadets,and more 
work is obtained from‘them, than can be hoped for in ordinary educa- 
tional institutions. This is due to the strict discipline that is main- 
tained and the careful watch that is kept upon all their sanitary sur- 
roundings. Their food is excellent, all their surroundings healthy, 
and skilled medical attendance is always on hand. At the examina- 
tions towards the end of the school year there is no appearance of 
fatigue from overwork. A complete record is kept of the weight and 
measurements of every cadet, and these show a constant healthful in- 
crease throughout the four years. The discipline forces many to study 
who otherwise might neglect their tasks, and teaches all to obey and 
through that to command. 

The amusements furnished the cadets within the academic limits 
are quite an important part of their education. They are taught to 
dance and afforded frequent opportunities to exercise inthe art, They 
meet the officers, their families, and friends in the ball-room and at the 


private houses, so that they have an opportunity to acquire early the 
Vot. IIT. N.S.—No. 1. 2 
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habits of polite society, so necessary to the naval officer in his inter- 
course with others in all parts of the globe. Their principal games 
are base-ball and foot-ball, at which they are fairly proficient. In 
strength and endurance they are the equals of any ; but their time for 
practicing is limited, and they have no post-graduates or semi-profes- 
sionals to aid them as have the larger colleges. Foot-ball is an excel- 
lent game for a military institution, as it begets coolness and courage 
under difficulties. An officer who, when a cadet, was one of the rush- 
line, graduated at the head of his class at the Academy and carried 
away the highest honors from Greenwich. There are first classmen on 
the rush-line this year who are leading cadet officers and stand high in 
their class, and any one who saw them rush down upon their oppo- 
nent’s line, rapidly select the weak points, and bore their way through, 
would select them as men who would be cool and daring in emergen- 
cies,—the very men to command torpedo-boats and secure victory 
amidst the dangers of a night-attack. 

After four years at the Academy, the cadet must go to sea for two 
years, and then he returns to the Academy for his final examination ; 
if he passes, he may be turned adrift with a year’s pay, or he may 
become an officer of the navy, the vacancies in the navy being filled 
from those standing highest in the class. It is now generally admitted 
that it would be better, both for the navy and the cadets, if the selec- 
tion were made at the end of four years. The order of their standing 
is changed but little by the final examination, and as they are sent to 
different vessels they have different experiences and opportunities ; an 
accidental circumstance may prevent some from passing a good ex- 
amination who have done excellent work at the Academy, or their 
chances for book work may have been small although they have had 
plenty of practical experience. A better selection can be made by thé 
results of four years’ close observation of their work ; and when they 
first go to sea, as they have a good groundwork, they should have 
ample opportunities to devote themselves to the duties of their profes- 
sions, and should be placed in the responsible position of commissioned 
officers. Now they are too apt to devote themselves overclosely to 
their books, fearing they may lose a number in their class standing. 

Before leaving the academic part of a naval officer’s career, there is 
one more question that must be mentioned. Once in a while the 
project is mooted of giving an opportunity to enlisted men to become 
commissioned officers. The principal reason urged in favor of this 
scheme is that it will improve the character of the enlisted men by 
giving them an incentive to greater exertion. This may be a sound 
argument, although it would seem that unless the number to become 
officers is much larger than that proposed, it could have but little effect 
on the large body of men, and that the stimulus would be too weak to 
go around. Some few, and those mostly, if not all, people who are 
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theorizing without any knowledge of the conditions, think that the 
body of officers would be improved by the introduction of a few 
practical men. Even as practical men go, the experience of such men 
as could become officers would be far too limited. They might be good 
sailors and even fair seamen, as far as handling the vessel was con- 
cerned ; but how could they become expert navigators or gunnery officers, 
handle the torpedoes, electric plant, etc.? They may become good 
practical men in one of the branches after long experience, and thus 
make good warrant officers; but it is only by a thorough education, 
such as is received by the cadets, that one can become sufficiently expert 
in all of these branches of the naval profession to be able to decently 
perform the every-day duties of a commissioned officer. If any one 
doubts that naval officers are practical men, let him look at the Torpedo 
Station, the Ordnance Proving Ground, the Washington yard, the Naval 
Observatory, and at the various points where officers are acting as steel 
inspectors. Let them look at every navy-yard and aboard every naval 
vessel, and they will see practical men, experts in some of the branches 
of their profession, and sufficiently well acquainted with every branch 
to perform their many varied duties. If so much education is not 
necessary, then the Naval Academy should be abolished and all officers 
should spring from the deck-hands; on the other hand, if it is neces- 
sary, then all should be graduates, and the government should only pay 
for the best material for officers. Our body of officers is small, and it 
behooves the country to see that they are all kept up to the highest 
standard of proficiency. 

After leaving the Academy the first thing for the young officer to 
learn is, that he has as yet only acquired the groundwork of his pro- 
fession, and that there isstill before him much to learn both in practice 
and in theory. The Torpedo Station at Newport is the only place 
where a regular post-graduate course is now established ; but an officer 
must continually acquire practical knowledge on board ship, and there 
are many duties on shore where he must acquire additional theoretical 
and practical knowledge. 

Any department at the Academy in which an officer may be instruct- 
ing requires him to study if he would be a successful instructor, and if 
he have any pride he must study to know thoroughly his subject and 
the collateral branches. So far the Naval Academy furnishes post- 
graduate courses, but there is still further room for their development, 
as it would seem advantageous to the officers and to the service if any 
of them who had the desire to continue their studies in the higher 
branches taught at the Academy were allowed, after having served some 
time at sea, to return to Annapolis for a limited time for the purpose 
of prosecuting these studies. The Naval Observatory, the Office of 
Naval Intelligence, etc., all furnish opportunities for officers to ac- 
quire professional knowledge. The Coast Survey is a most excellent 
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school of training for younger officers, for it not only gives them a 
thorough knowledge of surveying and navigation, and familiarizes them 
with instruments of precision and chart work, but it also gives them 
responsible positions earlier than they would have them in the general 
service, so that they acquire the habit of assuming responsibility, and 
the ordinary duties of the Coast Survey require rapid thinking and 
readiness in emergencies, so valuable to all seamen. It is to be hoped 
that the revenue marine will soon be thrown open to our younger 
officers, as there they will have an excellent training in coast and harbor 
piloting, and will also have more responsible positions earlier in life. 

But, after all, much of this knowledge so gained is only useful in 
time of peace, except in so far as it goes to increase the general intelli- 
gence of the officer and to keep his mind active. By far the largest 
proportion of officers would be afloat in case of war, and while giving 
them every opportunity to learn collateral subjects, they must not only 
be furnished with the opportunity, but also required to learn the art of 
war in the fullest sense of theterm. To be sure, all the positions before 
mentioned give certain opportunities to acquire knowledge useful in case 
of war ; so does duty in an ordinary cruising vessel ; but to keep officers 
up to the highest point of efficiency for service afloat in war times, it is 
necessary to give them the opportunity to study the art in time of peace 
by actually undertaking operations and manceuvres that resemble as 
closely as possible those that would occur in war. Also, they should 
have the principles of the art of war—tactics, strategy, ete.—placed 
before them by those who are specialists in the several branches. That 
is, they should learn the theory of war and have the practice as far as 
jt is possible to gain the practice in peaceful times. An institution such 
as the Naval War College, and a fleet devoted to manceuvres, or under- 
taking systematic evolutions at stated periods, are necessary to keep 
naval officers prepared for war by giving them a thorough knowledge 
of its rules and requirements. These are the more necessary at the 
present time, when so much that is new has been introduced into naval 
warfare and so many points have arisen that can only be settled by 
actual experiment. Our evolutionary fleet must be small for some 
time to come, so we cannot undertake such extended manceuvres as some 
of the more powerful maritime nations; still, a large number of the 
officers can be kept familiar with this practical portion of their profes- 
sion. The Naval War College, with its necessities and advantages, is 
most clearly described in the opening address by the President, Captain 
A. T. Mahan, U.S.N., at the fourth annual session. (See No. 47, 
“ Proceedings of the United States Naval Institute.”) 

This college has done excellent work in the past ; both lecturers and 
students have gained great advantage by the studies they have prose- 
cuted. It is to be hoped that the good work will continue and this 
most necessary part of a naval officer’s profession will not be left to 
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chance, but will be made a matter of obligation,—a part of his regular 
duties. 

In all professions study and application are necessary to keep abreast 
of the times; but in no profession is this more so than in that of the 
naval officer. His profession is one of constant change ; both methods 
and instruments are undergoing rapid improvement ; so it is of vital 
necessity for him to be well grounded in the fundamental principles, 
and he must continually add to his knowledge by study of modern 
theories and by practice with modern weapons, or the advances in his 
pursuit will leave him behind, and he will not have that insight into 
all his duties which is the pride of the American naval officer. 


RICHARD WAINWRIGHT, 
Lieutenant U.S.N. 
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. “ANITA.” 


THE good ship “ Rapidan,” a side-wheeler of immense proportions and 
almost unlimited capacity, steamed into Boston Harbor late one evening 
in the month of February, 18—, her mission in the classic waters of 
this Athens of America being the reception of six companies of the 
—th, destined to exchange the hospitalities of Boston and the sweet 
dalliance which her suburban resorts rendered so alluring and easy of 
attainment, when the winter’s storm-king had taken flight and sum- 
mer’s sun shone warm and bright upon curving beach and rock-bound 
headland, for the dull realities of Tortugas. For a week or more prepa- 
ration for the move had been going on within the forts, and now the 
appearance of the “ Rapidan” brought order out of chaos as men piled 
their belongings together, snapped down the lids of trunks and boxes, 
and put an added strain on rope or strap before consigning whatever it 
held together to the tender mercies of the quartermaster and the subse- 
quent final depository of the steamer’s hold. It was a busy scene and 
nipping cold withal ; the night before, the sentinels had been visited on 
skates, old Warren being covered with a coat of ice which, in the sun- 
shine, gleamed for many a mile like a huge diamond in the dark set- 
ting of Long Island’s sombre sweep; and the next day, the work of 
loading over and that transformation effected which converted the hold 
into one huge dormitory for the men, as we stood upon the deck clad 
in overcoats and furs, the sea a gentle undulation of one unruffled 
emerald mass, the old familiar landmarks swinging one by one into 
their places in rear of the moving panorama, the guns of the fort 
belching forth flame and smoke and rolling their thunders broadcast 
over old Neptune’s domain, Hope was stilled and Anticipation held in 
leash in presence of the tender memories which crowded upon us; 
memories of those from whom fate perhaps was sending us forever ; 
severing the ties of many a friendship; killing in its youth a yearning 
fancy which might have later ripened into love, drawn out from under 
foot the foundation of some cherished ambition, or overthrown the 
edifice of a new-born hope. Onward the steamer plowed her way ; 
the fort, indefinite now of outline, loomed like a monster monolith 
against the eastern sky. The bell from the light-house rang out its 
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faint good-by ; we noticed the foam-flecked ripples as the swells gave 
up their life upon the shore and, 


‘¢ As the glimmering sea grew dim, 
The wind sang low its vesper hymn,— 
Farewell, farewell.’”’ 


One stroke from the gong in the engine-room, the paddles ceased to 
beat the waters, and the steamer’s speed visibly slackened. 

“ The pilot is leaving ; get ready, all who are going ashore,” comes 
cheerily from the captain on the bridge. The mate has lowered the 
life-boat, and, gracefully luffing to the wind, the black hull of No. 8 
pilat-boat, her canvas flapping in the gentle breeze, her deck a scene of 
activity, awaits the transfer of the pilot and the friends who had ac- 
companied us down the bay. Far aft, looking over the rail, in whis- 
pered conversation, stands an officer and a sweet, slender, black-eyed 
girl; and, as the captain’s words reached their ears, both start visibly 
and look forward to where the preparations for departure have begun, 
and then, with an impulse as irresistible as ever assailed weak humanity, 
he has caught her in his arms, unmindful of the crowd or the inquisi- 
tive eyes of the passengers and crew, and given the seal of certainty to 
what had before been spoken of only in the hushed voice of feminine 
conjecture. 

“ Good-by, darling,” he said ; “ the whole world may know it now, 
and its acknowledgment here gives me but a feeling of added pyde 
that you have deemed me worthy.” 

“ Good-by,” came the faint, tearful answer, and her beautiful eyes, 
upturned to his, glistened as drops of morning dew surprised in the 
chalice of a Black Prince pansy. “Good-by ; my hope and heart go 
with thee.” 

And so, with whispered pledges of fealty and trust, amidst the 
congratulations of everybody on board, the skurring over the side of 
those first departing, the deep, solemn voicing of the steamer’s answer- 
ing salutation to an incoming vessel, the roar of the surf upon a neigh- 
boring reef giving up its story of the deep, a gull far overhead winging 
its flight in graceful curvir%s,—amidst the confusion of voices, the 
“ good-bys” and “ God-speeds,” the huge steamer trembles beneath the 
pulsing of her engines, the wheels stir up the limpid waters, throwing 
a stream of phosphorescence far astern; the graceful white wings of 
the returning schooner, bending to the wooing winds, impel the beauti- 
ful craft forward, the gap widens, voices, now beyond hailing distance, 
are but memories, and before us and around us the unbounded and ca- 
pricious sea, while anon, as we lean against the taffrail, straining our 
eyes eastward to catch a last glimpse of that friendly shore from which 
we are taking recollections of so many scenes of pleasantness, where we 
have left behind us so many who are near and dear,— 
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“* We saw the sunset colors die, 
And gray gloom wrap the evening sky 
And veil the day.” 


State-room No. 20, about midships of the starboard side, was as- 
signed to two young officers who for years had been fast friends. 
From the foundation of an acquaintance begun during the war had 
sprung a friendship and feeling of camaraderie which had stood the 
test of years. Whenever one had gone on a short leave, the other had 
followed the suggestions of an inevitable telegram to go along; they 
had known prosperity and bankruptcy together ; had everything nearly 
in common except their clothes, and that chance had settled, for Tom 
Barbour was taller than the average, broad of shoulder, and of ample 
girth, while Campbell, his chum, was of medium height and slender. 

Barbour’s only fault was a perhaps pardonable vanity of his per- 
sonal appearance. A genial, whole-souled fellow, generous in the mat- 
ter of his belongings as he was gentle of criticism and lenient towards 
the failings of others, he was a man to win men’s friendship and esteem 
and prove a dangerous rival in the affections of the fairer sex; but, in 
the light of the easy-going way with which he met life’s intoxications 
as well as its perplexities, none of the men who knew him had ever 
dreamed they should come face to face with such an undeniable reality 
as had presented itself upon the deck of the good ship “ Rapidan” the 
day we quitted Boston; and, being eye-witness to the scene, brought 
suddenly and unexpectedly into possession of facts before wholly un- 
suspected, even Robert Campbell’s confidence in his long-time friend 
received a shock from which he could not for the moment recover. 
Later on, from the top berth in their state-room, came the remark,— 

“ How could you, Tom, and never tell me?” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then, the proportions of Lieu- 
tenant Thomas Barbour having disengaged themselves from the rather 
limited capacity of his berth, stood revealed in the dim light of the 
apartment against the background of its oaken door. 

“My dear fellow, am I to consider this as a tardy acknowledgment 
of the one graceful act of my life, coupled with that congratulation 
which I always knew you would be the frst to offer me?” 

“T think you might have told me, at any rate ; we have never been 
in the habit of having secrets.” 

“Very true,” was the retort; “but the ordinary occurrences of life 
are utterly unworthy of concealment; one walks its broad avenues 
meeting little which others do not meet; the world is a mirror into 
which all men may look for the asking; but, if ever you become en- 
trapped in the intricacies of that web over whose soft meshes some fair 
woman holds the key of disentanglement, you utter no outcry for re- 
lease, you proclaim not to the world that your footsteps are hampered : 
she and you work out that problem together. But seriously, Bob, I 
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never quite knew of it all myself till I felt the full force of my passion 
for that dear little girl sweep over me like an irresistible tidal wave as 
I stood there on the steamer’s deck and knew that I was looking down 
into her sweet eyes for the last time for God only knew how long; then 
I knew I loved her, and I told her so. Have I not done more than 
wisely, Bob? Can you foresee for me aught but happiness? Can you 
have for me in your heart aught but congratulation ?” 

“TI do congratulate you, Tom, with all my heart,” exclaimed 
Campbell, as he sprang from his berth and embraced his friend. “ It 
had to come, I suppose ; it always does just as two fellows are hitting 
it off nicely together; but Annie Kemp is one of the sweetest, best 
girls I know, and I’d rather she’d have you than anybody else. I'll 
always be at home with her, you know.” 

“That you will,” answered Barbour; “and now, with mutual 
apology for the inappropriateness of the hour and the quality of this 
beverage, let us toast her, God bless her, and invoke the sweet Spirit 
of Peace to be guardian of her sleep.” - 

Eight bells had sounded, and the skurrying of feet told the change 
of watch before the occupants of No. 20 betook themselves in sober 
earnest to sleep; and then Campbell only dozed ; oftener he lay awake, 
his thoughts recurring to the scenes of the day or hurrying forward to 
that new land of sun and flowers whither they were sailing. It seemed, 
too, as though the motion of the boat was not so steady, and every 
little while a fitful gust of wind whistled by, and, looking through the 
bull’s-eye, which was opened, he could see an occasional “ white-cap” 
careering past on the crest of a wave, and to his ears came the low 
moan of the ocean so peculiar as the harbinger of storm ; and then the 
faint flapping of cordage on the masts and the dull monotone of the 
engine’s throb would lull him to sleep again. He must have been in 
that blessed oblivion an hour or more when he became aware of a 
hurrying to and fro upon the deck; voices came in to him from the 
night of men calling and answering each other; he could feel the 
vessel shiver, too, at times as though in dread of some impending fate. 
Hastily dressing himself, he ran quickly upon deck, and then knew 
that in a very few moments they would be at the mercy of the storm 
which was fast gathering strength for its onslaught. He espied the 
captain upon the bridge enveloped in oiled cap and sou’wester, while 
the mate was directing with a view to making the ship snug. In a few 
moments the gale was upon them; the waves grew larger and larger 
and hurled themselves against the ship as though indignant at the in- 
vasion of their realm. Overhead the clouds were scudding away borne 
by an irresistible impelling force; the wind shrieked in the rigging ; 
at times the steamer seemed to stand still, then to shake herself together 
as though gathering strength for renewed battling with the elements ; 
far distant a light-house threw its uncertain light upon the water, and 
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the roar of the surf came across the deep, voicing inhospitable menace. 
Fiercer and fiercer grew the storm; the vessel was plainly laboring 
with fair show of succumbing in the unequal fight ; a huge wave swept 
the deck, carrying away a life-boat; the situation was growing critical, 
but a moment later her head swung off a point or two; light-houses 
are now on either hand ; the vessel rises and falls as the huge masses 
of foaming water bear down upon her, now high riding some tre- 
mendous sea, now lost to sight as she is shaken off an offered prey to 
a frowning, on-rushing successor. In the cabin all is quiet as the 
grave. Ignorant of their danger, the rest of the passengers are sleep- 
ing the sleep of the just: to them the foaming, seething billows are a 
cradle, the shrieking winds a lullaby. Returning again on deck, 
Campbell can discern the flashes of the light-house lamps more 
plainly; the dim uncertain outline of land is in the distance; a 
steamer, swifter than their own, rushes past, her lights ablaze, her 
funnels vomiting great clouds of smoke and flame,—a phantom thing 
she seems with her white hull and low, rakish spars. Now they are 
passing the lights, and the waters are smoother, and presently there is 
a revulsion of feeling from the mad, wild race as their vessel glides 
into the smooth waters of the Thames and drops anchor off New 
London. 

In his cabin, Barbour is still sleeping, Little had he known of the 
storm or that fierce contest which threatened to separate him forever 
from the fair girl from whom he only a few hours since had taken 
leave with so fair a promise of the future before them. Annie Kemp, 
—‘ Anita” they always called her, for several years residence in Cuba 
had browned her cheek and put the accent of the Spanish tongue upon 
her lips in rare moments of forgetfulness, and one day, surprised in 
her little foreign ways, she had received her baptism as “ Anita.” Her 
mother had died while she was an infant, and she had been cared for 
by a maiden aunt, her father’s sister, a woman of singularly good traits 
of heart and head; so Anita had grown up loved and tenderly nur- 
tured, but not spoiled. Her father, a wealthy retired merchant in the 
West Indian trade, had bought him a beautiful villa in the suburbs of 
Boston, and had retired thither with his books and “little girl” to 
enjoy the fruits of his labor. Anita had been a frequent visitor at 
the forts ; everybody loved her, loved her bright sunny nature, her 
piquante ways, her thoughtfulness for others, the thousand and one 
nameless traits which made her what she was. Petite, with large dark 
eyes and a mass of jet-black hair, delicately yet perfectly formed, a 
mouth around which a smile was ever lurking, and a nose just retroussé 
enough to contain a suggestion of independence, agile as a young doe 
and as graceful, she had all those traits which won men’s regard and 
never provoked the envy of her less favored sisters. And this was the 
girl to whom Tom Barbour, the cool, unemotional, and hitherto sup- 
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posed invulnerable, had succumbed ; surrendered unconditionally and 
forever ; happier, too, in surrender than in aught of possible achieve- 
ment. 

It is nine o’clock before some needed repairs are accomplished, and 
our steamer again heads out into the sea ; nine o’clock, and all on board 
well and oblivious, save from hearsay of the terrors of the past-night, 
—all save one poor fellow, to whom the first long, sweeping ground- 
swell which met the ship as she rounded Fort Warren contained sug- 
gestions of dissolution of body and soul, and who, seeking his berth, 
lay there in that helpless state of abject misery which first views death 
as a certainty, and later prays for it as a divine concession. To him 
the bounding sea, the exhilarating breeze, the varying mood and fea- 
tures of the deep, the low-lying stretch of coast-line and abrupt and 
rugged headland, the distant light which warned away or betokened 
hospitable roadstead, the passing vessels, the life and diversions of their 
own good ship, the interest in the log, posted every day at noon upon 
the captain’s cabin-door, telling of the progress made,—all these were 
nothing to him ; his prayer was for the end—of the voyage or of life, 
it little mattered. To the rest the passage was delightful. Skirting 
the coast, past the treacherous Jersey shore, past stormy Hatteras, 
which was viewed in holiday attire; its waters smooth and calm as an 
inland lake, its light-house throwing golden beams upon the untroubled 
surface of the sea, forsaken of its storm-king and monarch of the gale, 
it gave no sign of the potency of its wrath. Regularly at nine o’clock 
each morning the guard was mounted upon the upper deck, the notes 
of drum and fife commingling with the voices of the sea,—the cry of 
the untiring petrel, the plash of the waters as some monster of the 
deep rushes to the surface for air or in search of prey, the clattering of 
chains, the monotonous thud of the paddles, the creaking of a spar, the 
engine’s signs of plodding, resistless life. 

But it is getting warmer; furs and top-coats are discarded ; one 
seeks the shade of the awning ; the cabin-doors stand wide open in the 
night; there is a scent of verdure and of flowers upon the air; the 
stars are losing their crystalline brilliance, they twinkle in a softer at- 
mosphere ; a languorous influence steals over the senses; they are 
nearing the land where 


‘* Flow’rets and fruits blush o’er ev’ry stream.” 


It is early morning as they sight Cape Canaveral, on the coast of 
Florida. Here the course changes, lying along the coast between the 
main land and the outlying keys; here the Gulf-stream swirls in among 
the reefs and tiny islands, bringing its life-giving warmth. As I lay 
in my berth lazily puffing at a cigarette, weaving fancies, the startling 
ery “ Man overboard” brought me to my feet and a moment later to 
the deck. The steamer had been stopped, the life-boat was swinging 
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off from the davits, the vessel was a scene of wild excitement. 
Springing on the taffrail and holding on by the flagstaff, I cast my 
eyes over the water in search of the missing man. Presently I espied 
him, lying upon his back, cool, collected, waiting. By signals I directed 
the mate to where he was. He is nearly exhausted by the time the 
boat reaches him ; in his fall the paddles of one of the wheels had dug 
a gash in his head, from which the blood is oozing slowly ; and now 
stout hands are taking him aboard in safety, when—swish! through 
the water like a shot from a cannon—a shark fifteen feet long flashes 
by, a moment only too late for his prey. And now the vessel forges 
ahead once more down the narrow inside channel, the water so clear 
the bottom is plainly discernible ; a stone could be easily tossed upon 
the shore ; in fact, at one point some habitant of that lonely stretch of 
rank tropical verdure tosses a stout stick, around which he had rolled 
and tied a letter, on board,—a singular postal system this, but answer- 
ing his scant needs no doubt. Down, down we go, past Indian River, 
past Jupiter, past Key Largo,—where the castor bean is so plentifully 
raised and where men’s dwellings and door-yards are covered with 
mosquito-netting,—within sight of Sand Key light, which shows the 
roadway to Key West and, twenty miles beyond, the Marquisas Islands, 
the home of the terrapin ; then on into the beautiful waters surrounding 
our future home, which, a mass of unsightly red bricks, looms up ahead. 
Everybody is out to meet us; their relief has come at last; the ladies 
in linen lawns and gayly-trimmed sun-hats, the men in duck suitings 
and sombreros. We have dropped, in six days, from winter, through 
the intervening months of cold and rain, fog and desolation, into sun- 
shine and the land of flowers, the land of verdure and the Southern 
Cross. In a few days the transfer was effected; the troops ordered 
north boarded the steamer, which turned her bow to the eastward, and 
the —th was in possession of its new home. Days and nights were 
alike delightful, the soft winds tempering the heat and wafting their 
little sail-boats to and fro among the reefs and keys, revealing to them 
the beauties and wonders of this strange world. Duties were light, 
leisure hours many, and, following in the footsteps of their predecessors, 
they made collections of corals and bright-colored shells, trolled down 
the reefs for Spanish mackerel and barracuda, speared the craw-fish 
among the rocks and coral-beds, made moonlight excursions to the 
neighboring keys for turtle,and dug deep into the sands for their eggs, 
—became amphibious almost, so persistently did they search for the 
hitherto unknown strange products of these tropic waters. But sum- 
mer is an early comer in this latitude, and towards the end of April 
the ladies all left for the north to escape the scorching summer suns 
and the fevers which sometimes with such death-dealing effect sweep 
over this fair land. Towards the middle of July quarantine was pro- 
claimed,—Key West was stricken with the plague of yellow fever. To 
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the westward of the fort lay a little island,—Bird Key,—distant hardly 
more than a mile, and here those who succumbed to the dread scourge 
in ’67 lay buried in the coral sand scarce deep enough to hide the rude 
boxes in which they had been hastily encased. A few days after the 
establishment of quarantine, Barbour and Campbell had left the fort in 
their sail-boat, with a couple of men as crew, intending to pass the 
night on Loggerhead, the largest of the keys and the one on which the 
light-house stands which serves as beacon to all coasting vessels. 
Nearing the shore, they were warned off with the information that one 
of the light-house keepers was ill with the fever. Thinking to render 
him some assistance, they went ashore, and, sure enough, the poor fel- 
low, deserted by kith and kin, lay upon the floor raving in the de- 
lirium of the dread disease. They made him comfortable, doing all 
for him that lay within their power, and then sailed away home; but 
towards evening, what they had done being noised about, they were 
ordered to pack up hastily their belongings, secure some provisions, and 
sail away to Bird Key to be quarantined. ‘They were soon ready and 
standing on the wharf. For several hours one of those storms, changing 
the temperature from oppressing heat to freezing cold, had been brewing, 
and now a hot puff of air swept by, stifling, ominous, then a distant 
roar, heralding the coming gale. At last all is ready; the barge lies 
there to receive them, manned by four stalwart oarsmen ; good-by, and 
they are gone, gone to wait God’s will. In the soft, shifting sand, 
amidst the fury of the wind and rain, they have hard work to pitch 
their tent, but at last it is accomplished, and, worn out, cold, and 
hungry, they roll themselves in their blankets and lie down in the 
sands to rest. What an abiding place! Around them on every side 
graves, with which winds and waves have made such havoc that coffins 
lay but half imbedded in the sands in many places ; head-boards blown 
away, no stone or tablet to designate the sleeper’s name, a city of the 
nameless dead ; and amidst this desolation, upon this ghost-haunted spot, 
a bed of broken coral tossed together by the waves and dignified by 
the name of Key, these two men were left to a fate which none could 
foretell. Sitting in front of their tent one evening, chatting to each 
other over their coffee and cigarettes, striving each to keep the mind of 
the other from brooding over the foriornness of their situation, Barbour 
laid bare his plans to his companion, plans which, since his engagement to 
Anita, had undergone material change. He had intended quitting the 
army as soon as the war was over, but, through indolence or the absence 
of any fixed scheme of life, he had kept on in the old easy way, knowing 
that at any time he could throw up his commission and indulge whatever 
fancy might suggest. Now he had determined to go; not at once, but 
within the year; there was no great hurry; Anita was young and in 
no haste to leave her father, who had been so indulgent and kind a 
parent, and he, in consenting to give her up, had prayed for a year more 
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of his quiet, happy life with his “little girl ;” but, this year of waiting 
over, he would marry and go abroad for a while, to new scenes, fairer 
climes, to places familiar only through their storied fame, and then, in 
the enjoyment of the “dolce far niente” of life, give himself up to a 
better knowledge of his sweet young wife. 

“ Why cannot you come too, Bob,” he said. 

“ Not for a while, Tom. The honeymoon was made for two ; three’s 
an overwhelming majority. By and by, perhaps, if you will care to 
have me, but not at first.” 

Night crept on as they talked ; not a cloud was in the sky ; a faint 
breeze stirred the canvas of the tent; the lamps in the light-houses 
were lighted, throwing their broad, burnished gleams upon the waters. 
Before their tent a lantern was swung, an index of their positions to 
the people at the Fort. A similar light burned upon the parapet. 
Against the sky, dimly discernible, the huge, useless pile of bricks, 
erected in furtherance of antebellum “jobbery,” stood reflected. The 
occasional cry of the sentry upon the wharf—that night moved on 
apace and all was well—came faintly across the water. The swish of 
the incoming tide, the huge swells’ sullen roar through miles of out- 
lying reef, the scream of a night-bird shadowing its flight athwart the 
scene, the lap of the rippling waters upon the side of their little boat, 
moored but a few paces from where they sat, the skurrying of fright- 
ened land-crabs into their holes—encroachments upon men’s graves, 
the weird shadows of their canvas home and of a few sparse, stunted 
trees, which the winds had planted there, the strangeness of their situ- 
ation, the uncertainty of the issue, called into play all the stoicism of 
their fearless natures. And this was the reward of the Christian act 
of succor to a needy, deserted, helpless, and stricken fellow-man. Their 
situation seemed to them much like that of those brave English officers 
who, in the midst of decimating cholera, tried to cheer each other into 
indifference with song and the- circling of the wine-cup with a “ glass 
to the dead already, and hurrah for the next that dies!” But brighter, 
happier days were coming. For more than a week this wretched little 
key was their home; no communication with any living soul; a life of 
waiting for the possible stroke of a fell malignity, and then,—the up- 
heaval of a little sand, a volley of musketry, and a nameless grave. 
At last came a signal that the ordeal was over; they had escaped, and 
thanked God. The barge shot out from the Fort to bring them back 
—at last! at last! after days which had been as months and nights 
which seemed never to wear away. 

Gradually the summer waned,—the hot, blinding, suffocating sum- 
mer,—quarantine was raised, the oppression of isolation from the world 
was lifted, there was no longer need for fumigation of letters and papers, 
the dread spectre so long abroad within the land had removed his hide- 
ous form and stilled the working of his hand, the breath of flowers is 
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sweeter, the song-birds’ notes more full of joy, the autumn tints are 
showing, there is rejuvenation upon the air. 

Sitting one evening, late in October, upon the long balcony before 
their rooms, Barbour, holding an open letter in his hand, suddenly 
turned to Campbell, remarking, ‘ Bob, Anita and her father are in 
Havana—arrived there a few days ago—want me to come over. I 
heard some of the ladies saying, only a day or two since, they wished 
they could go over for a day or two. Let’s get up a party, take the 
schooner, and go. Find out who will make the trip, and I’]] ask for 
the boat.” 

An hour later, it transpires that four or five of the ladies and half 
a dozen officers are full of the project. The Colonel says he will 
think of it; but as his wife and daughter are among those whose 
hearts are set upon the trip, there is little apprehension as to the re- 
sult, nor need there have been, for next day it was given out that at 
four o’clock the following evening the schooner will be in readiness, 
and that “seven days’ leave” has been accorded to all who asked. A 
favoring breeze, a fine vessel, strong, graceful, well-manned, and with 
old Captain Phillips at the helm,—a man who had “sailed the seas 
over” for many a year and knew every turn of every coast in that 
southern clime,—a congenial party, that exhilaration which the swift 
motion of a vessel gives as she plunges through the cresting waves, 
the dash of salt water, the fragrant odors of the sea, raised the spirits 
of all on board to the level of an intense excitement as, following the 
tortuous channel, now rounding a buoy, now bearing away towards a 
distant key, now falling off a point, then tacking to get a straight shoot 
for the open sea, the stately craft carried them beyond the limit of sand- 
bar and reef and bears away to Cuba. 

It is rough in the Gulf-stream ; the wind has freshened and beats 
against the current. The ladies soon go below. The captain has taken 
his place beside the man at the helm, but they bow] along through the 
dark waters, cleaving a track of brightest phosphorescence, overhaul 
and shoot by a smack or two bound for Havana, fish-laden. Far be- 
hind lies the Fort, below the horizon hours ago. The Southern Cross 
has sunk, too, into the waters. There is no moon, but the skies are 
full of myriads of lesser lights, 


‘¢ And the flood which throws its milky hue, 
A river of light on the welkin blue.” 


There is not much talk; all seem preoccupied with the thought of 
coming pleasure, the thought of new scenes, new faces, the possibility 
of adventure, the glad relief from the monotony of Tortugas. 

Next morning all are early on deck, just in time to hear the boom 
of the cannon from old Morro Castle announcing the hour of seven 
and the opening of the port, for between the hours of seven and seven 
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the port of Havana is sealed. A storm-tossed vessel seeking harbor 
after the evening gun must ride the gale till morning, so strict and 
inexorable is the law. 

Shooting past the frowning batteries, rounding the rugged promon- 
tory, they luff up into the wind and signal for a pilot, and within half 
an hour are anchored in one of the safest and most beautiful harbors 
of the world. 

Surrounding the court of the Santa Isabel Hotel—to which charm- 
ing hostelry, facing the plaza and the statue of Ferdinand VII., the 
travelers resorted—is an aviary of enormous size, where, commingling 
their voices, the song-birds of every tropical country fill the air with 
liquid notes. In the central space stands a graceful, broad-leaved palm, 
giving setting and shelter to a fountain in whose marble basins hundreds 
of gold-fish, in bright array, play amidst the shells and corals, Anita, 
leaning over the balustrade of the story above, listening to the matin 
carols of the birds, watching the fishes in their play, dreaming,—who 
can tell what dreams,—started as she heard her name softly spoken be- 
hind her, turned, and with a cry of gladness hid her blushing face upon 
her lover’s breast. 

“ Darling,” he said, “I have frightened you; forgive me.” 

“No, no,” she answered ; “I am only happy. How good of you 
to come so soon! it has been so lonely.” 

“Soon ?” he asked. “Do you suppose we lingered after hearing 
you were here?” And seeing a look of inquiry in her eyes,—“ There is 
a whole party of us come over to welcome you back to the sunshine 
and the flowers. We left you, you know, amidst the snows and frosts 
of New England.” 

Campbell had taken himself off; he had no relish to witness the 
meeting of the lovers, and, besides, he mentally declared, there are mo- 
ments when an intrusion is little short of sacrilege and Well, 
whatever else he felt, Campbell was loyal to the core and true as steel, 
An hour later the party was assembled in one of those delightful, cool, 
airy rooms overlooking the plaza, the birds’ twitterings faintly audible, 
the scent of flowers coming in through the venetian blinds, a table in- 
vitingly spread with purest linen and crystal glass and luscious fruits, 
with here and there the yellow sparkle of that nectar of the gods, that 
consummation of the refined delicacy of a noon-day breakfast,—“ Cha- 
teau Yquem.” 

The grand excitement of the city, Anita explained, was the arrival, 
the day before, of a regiment from Catalonia, a regiment of regulars, 
for the interior, to assist in quelling the rebellion, which had then 
gained an impetus which the inadequate force at the disposition of the 
government had been unable to restrain. “They are everywhere,” she 
said ; “the most picturesque-looking creatures, in their Zouave uniform, 
their fierce, swarthy countenances, and burnished arms. They have the 
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liberty of the city for three days, and then march away, and the Tacon 
theatre is to be opened to-night with a grand spectacular display, and 
we must all go, you know.” And then they all fell to making plans 
for shopping (dear to every woman’s heart) and sight-seeing and drives 
and all the rest of it, as though in seven days they could see the world 
and have time to spare. But more was to happen in these seven days 
than any of them suspected. 

The harbor was filled with shipping and the naval representatives 
of every maritime nation beneath the sun, the monster hulls of men- 
of-war lying gracefully upon the waters throwing their colors to the 
wooing virazon, which, laden with the odors of the sea, tempers the 
fierceness of the tropic sun. 

There was instant renewal of the friendship already formed between 
the officers of both branches of the service, the man-of-war,—the flag- 
ship of Commodore , commander of the squadron,—which had 
a rendezvous at Key West, having but recently come from that port, 
and the Tortugas officers having met them while on a few days’ visit 
there. The naval officers were also glad to meet some of their own 
countrywomen, and Anita’s father and the commodore were old-time 
friends. 

After breakfast the ladies betook themselves to their rooms to make 
their preparations for an extensive shopping expedition, which, after 
the custom of the country, was to be performed by themselves alone, a 
man being considered a superfluous article, and tabooed. A Spanish 
lady, with a companion of her own sex, half reclining in that luxurious 
vehicle known as a volante, a two-wheeled concern drawn by a single 
horse in the fills, and a second attached by traces and a neck ahead of 
the first, ridden by a gayly-liveried postilion, appears at the door of 
the shop where she wishes to make her purchase; a clerk is instantly 
in attendance, and she, retaining her seat, makes her selections as they 
are brought out to her. So, quite a cortege of volantes were soon rat- 
tling over the hard pavements, through the narrow streets of the city, 
their occupants in quest of curios and many of those nameless, airy, 
fascinating fabrics unfamiliar to the northern marts. The gentlemen 
strolled out to secure boxes for the play and to see the city. Barbour 
and Anita’s father, having much to talk about, strolled off by them- 
selves out past the plaza, past the Paseo Tacon and the Louvre, beyond 
the crumbling walls of the old city, down the beautiful wide Prado, 
with its fine sweep of level road and shaded walk and many statues, 
back past the residence of the captain-general, through that grandest of 
avenues, Las Molinos, the avenue of palms, through the parks with 
their glistening, refreshing fountains ; and, as they walked, their talk 
was of Anita and the future. Her father could not endure the thought 
of parting from her. He was getting old, and she had been the com- 
fort and stay of his declining years. Why not Barbour give up the 
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army and come and live with them? His house should be theirs; he 
only wanted his room, his library, his books, and the presence of the 
dearest thing on earth to him, his “little girl.” Concede to him that, 
and he would, on his side, agree to anything else they might propose. 
Speaking of it that night to Anita, he, with the impatience of a lover, 
urged upon her to marry him there, in Havana. He would telegraph 
his resignation, and they should all go home together; and she, noth- 
ing loath, consented. Mr. Kemp made no protest, sudden, unexpected 
as it all seemed to him; but he had gained his point, why combat 
them ? 

That night the Tacon theatre was thrown open, the first time in 

months, in honor of the regiment which was receiving the hospitality 
of the city. The town was ablaze with lights; fireworks of the most 
elegant description flared from a hundred different points; bands of 
music filled the streets. Havana was en carnival. At that particular 
time Cuba was looking forward for recognition by the United States. 
Spain counted on neutrality, and both Spanish and native population 
vied with each other in attentions and civilities to our representa- 
tives; so that, when, just after the first act, the doors of two large 
connecting boxes were thrown open, and the audience caught sight 
of the uniforms of the United States navy and army and the ladies 
of the party, they arose en masse, and with deafening vivas bade 
them welcome. Ladies waved their handkerchiefs, men their hats, 
‘and hundreds of red-coated Zouaves shouted till they could shout 
no more. The scene was impressively beautiful. The fairest daugh- 
ters of Cuba were there, robed in the most ravishing costumes of 
the south; gems vied with the languorous, dangerous, sparkling 
eyes of their wearers in beauty and in brilliancy ; the rarest flowers 
nestled amidst the luxuriance of raven tress, or yielded up their life 
and sweetness in contact with budding womanhood or maturer charm ; 
that poetry of coquettish motion with which a Spanish woman can 
alone invest a fan; the subtle perfumes which steeped the senses in 
delight, the dignity of gallant manhood, the glamour imparted in the 
scene through the bewildering reflections from a thousand brilliant uni- 
forms, the soft seductive sweetness of the music, the poetry of the for- 
eign tongue, the exhilaration of close communion with fair women and 
brave men,—all were there, and bright eyes and smiling faces spoke the 
influence of the hour. But the brightest lives, the happiest hearts in 
all that glittering throng, were those of the two young lovers whom 
chance had brought together, whose destinies were soon to be one 
forever. 

Anita, always attractive, became now an object of absorbing in- 
terest, the central figure in an event about which hung an atmosphere 
of romance, investing it with more than ordinary significance. In 
addition, the commodore had begged of her to have the ceremony 
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solemnized upon the deck of his splendid vessel, promising her a wed- 
ding which, in itself, should be the realization of a dream. The vessel 
was to leave in one week for Key West, and she, her husband, and 
father should bear him company that far upon their homeward journey. 
To Anita it seemed indeed a dream. Her wedding she had thought of. 
only as of something which the future had in store for her, in a vague, 
far-off way ; its contemplation had given her a quiet joy, as being the 
connecting link between her life and that of the man she loved; and 
now, the suddenness of its advent, the busied whirl of preparation, the 
novel element entering into it, the sudden home-coming of the true 
seriousness of the step that she was taking, the relinquishment of her 
girlhood, the dignities which her new state would impose, gave food 
for many a thoughtful hour, as, in the “silken hushed and chaste” 
seclusion of her chamber, the night’s long vigil wore away. 

The commodore, a man of extreme polish and dignity, combined 
with that charm of" manner the sequence of extended travel and asso- 
ciation with the more refined of every nation beneath the sun, imparted 
to his officers a goodly share of his own interest in the coming event, 
and they, happy in expedient and resource, as is so characteristic of 
men of their profession, entered heart and soul into preparations which 
should make the occasion one long to be remembered. 

The wedding day dawned clear and bright; the gentlest breeze 
stirred the surface of the water, and buds and blossoms of creeping 
vine and flowering shrub nodded in gay recognition that the day was 
one of fest; stately palms swayed in majestic approbation, birds sang 
cheerily from every tree, there was an odor as of incense upon the air, 
the bunting of a dozen men-of-war fluttered in the sky; all nature 
seemed attuned to the key-note of a happy expectancy. 

As the hour of noon sounded from the bells of the vessels in the 
harbor, the steam launch, with the bridal party, under escort of two 
young officers of the ship, shot out from the shore, and over the water 
came the soft notes of the wedding-march, now swelling into glad ac- 
claim, now low and laden as with the voice of happy promise; in the 
rigging of the stately ship three hundred sailors stood with caps raised, 
motionless. The launch glided to the steps where, in full uniform, 
stood the commodore to receive his guests ; the band had ceased to play, 
and in the landing just above, four Spanish girls, clad in the garb of 
flower-girls of Castile, with mandolin and guitar, broke forth into a 
soft seductive love-song of their country. Reaching the deck, the song 
ceased and the wedding-march floated out again upon the air. Upon 
the after-deck an awning had been raised, beneath which lay out-spread 
a heavy Turkish rug, its four corners held in place by four large palms, 
while a semicircle of palms and flowering oleanders formed a back- 
ground to the scene. Above the centre of the rug hung a large bell of 
rarest flowers, and beyond, the minister, in his flowing robes, stood 
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awaiting the coming of the wedding-party. Reaching the deck, Anita, 
preceded by her bridesmaids, four lovely visions in pale pink, escorted 
by two army and two naval officers, passed between lines of little girls 
in alternate pink and blue (who from their aprons scattered upon her 
path the fragrant blossoms of the oleander, pomegranates, and Spanish 
jasmine), leaning upon her father’s arm, to meet her lover. Her dress, 
a soft dreamy fabric, giving faint suggestion of her graceful, supple 
form, her veil of rarest lace, caught, as was a sprig of orange-blossoms, 
above her forehead by a diamond star, the gift of her betrothed, she 
was lovely as though she had taken form and color from out of some 
sweet dream. 

It was a pretty group with a pretty setting,—Anita and her brides- 
maids standing about the improvised rail, which was entwined with 
flowering vines festooned here and there with orange-blossoms and 
roses of the rarer sort ; the flash of gold and steel amidst the surround- 
ing of verdure and of bloom; the blue uniforms aloft, dark intaglios 
upon an azure field; the pretty flower-girls, who now had gathered 
round and stood in silent wonder at the scene; the dark hulls of for- 
eign vessels all bedecked, gently swaying in the tide; the flotilla of 
smaller craft, hovering round like white gulls in momentary poise near 
some theatre of attraction; the distant city; the glimpse of open sea 
beyond. 

And now upon the stillness the clear voice of the priest, with its 
invitation and its mandate, its exaction of plighted troth and solemn 
promise, forged the golden link which bound two lives together, and 
with an invocation of a blessing richer, fuller, more lasting than comes 
within the ken or scope of man, the ceremony ends, and Barbour, 
tenderly taking his bride within his arms, whispers, looking down the 
while into her upturned, trusting eyes, “ At last, my love, and forever.” 

Next morning steamer and sailing vessel rounded the promontory 
of the Morro Castle together. On the steamer’s deck was a throng of 
officers, and among them, leaning on her husband’s arm, Anita, the 
happy bride of a day, waving a good-by to the friends whose vessel 
was headed westward. She was going towards the east. And thus 
they parted, she with a new life before her, they to take up again the 
thread of the old. 

Standing apart from the others upon the schooner’s deck, Campbell 
silently smoked his cigar, and as its fragrance scented the air and under 
its influence he fell into quiet thought, his fancies were filled with ruins ; 
no gilded palaces, no stately domes arose for him out of his self-created 
firmament. There was a taste of aloes within his cup, a blight upon 
the fair things with which so short a time ago his world was peopled. 
“Gone,” he mused. “ Ah, thank God he never knew, or she. All 
that is left to me now is to forget.” And musing thus, there came to 
his mind those words of Letitia Landon,— 
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‘“ Ah, tell me not that memory 
Sheds brightness o’er the past. 
What do we learn from faded flowers 
Save that they do not last? 
Were it not better to forget 
Than but remember and regret ?”’ 


And sauntering towards where the rest of his party were grouped 
together, he fell into the current of their talk as though no canker 
gnawed at his heart, as though he had no wound to heal. 


W..C. BartTLeTt, 
Captain U.S.A. 
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THE UNITED STATES REVENUE CUTTER 
SERVICE. 


THE early part of the year 1799 found the active forces in the West 
Indies divided into four separate squadrons, with the “ Pickering,” 
“ Eagle,” “Scammel,” and “ Diligence,” under Commodore Barry in 
command of the squadron, cruising to windward, running as far south 
as Tobago ; the “ Virginia” was under Commodore Truxton, who had 
his rendezvous at St. Kitts, and cruised as far to leeward as Porto Rico; 
the “South Carolina,” attached to the squadron of Captain Tingy, as- 
sisted in watching the passage between Cuba and St. Domingo; while 
the “Governor Jay” and “General Greene,” in connection with the 
“ Delaware,” sloop-of-war, cruised in the vicinity of Havana, to protect 
the trade on the coast of Cuba. 

The revenue cutter service had now attained an honorable and 
prominent position as a corps, with its best vessels sought after and 
forming a part of the naval force of the country ; while its officers, 
representing all grades of the cutter service, had been transferred to the 
navy, where, in many instances, they took high rank and important 
commands. 

The “ Eagle” cost $32,200, and was sold at Baltimore, 1801, for 
$10,586. The “Scammell” cost $20,000, and was sold at Baltimore in 
1801, for $8200. The “Governor Jay,” built at New York, cost 
$26.31 per ton; and the “South Carolina,” built at Charleston, S. C., 
cost $28.50 per ton. The annual expenses of the “ Eagle,” “ Picker- 
ing,” “Jay,” and “ Virginia” were each $18,984.554,—$75,938.22. 
The annual expenses of the “ Green,” “ Diligence,” “ Scammel,” and 
“ South Carolina” amounted to $10,413.93 each,—$41,653.72. 


Estimate of the Pay of a Outter of Fourteen Guns and Seventy Men. 

Per month. Per year. 
Captain . ; ‘ ‘ ; : ; . . $50 $600 
First mate : ; : ; ; . , = 420 
Second mate . > : ; é , ‘ . 80 360 
Third mate : ; s ; : ; : , 800 
One boatswain . : > ‘ : ; . 240 
One carpenter . . ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ‘ - 20 240 
One gunner > : ‘ J ‘ , ; _ 240 
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One cook : ‘ : ; . ‘ ; . $18 $216 
Thirty able seamen ; ° ‘ ‘ : ot ee 6,120 
Ten ordinary seamen ° ‘ : ‘ ‘ .s 1,440 
Fourteen marines. ‘ j ; ; ; _— 1,008 
ee. “U- s fee a) es ee we ee 768 


$11,952 


Estimate of Provisions for a Outter of Fourteen Guns and Seventy Men for Twelve 
Months. 


54 barrels of beef . ‘ ‘ : : ‘ $702.00 
54 barrels of flour . ; ‘ P : ‘ 918.00 
215 gallons molasses ‘ : ° . ; 161.25 
25 cwt. rice . : ‘ ‘ : . ; 100.00 
888 pounds butter . ; : ° : ; 50.70 
2625 pounds cheese . ; : ‘ . ‘ 315.00 
210 pounds candles . ‘ : ‘ ‘ ; 42.00 
300 gallons vinegar . ° : ; ; : 90.00 
42 bushels beans. ‘ : : ‘ : 33.60 
1515 gallons rum ‘ : : ‘ é : 1515.00 
250 pounds soap_sir ‘ ‘ whl 3a : 82.50 
9 barrels flour ‘ ‘ ° . ‘ i 72.00 

8 barrels Indian meal . . . ; . 82.00 
180 cwt. bread . . : ° : ’ ; 600.00 
25 gallons lamp oil ; . ; ‘ s 25.00 
125 bushels potatoes ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ 62.50 
30 cwt. salt fish . ‘ ; , ‘ a 180.00 


$4932.55 


Recapitulation. 


Pay . » : ‘ ; : 4 . ° $ . $11,952.00 
Provisions . ; 3 ™ ‘ ‘ ; - ‘ ‘ 4,982.55 
Contingencies. : . ; ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ 1,500.00 
Medicines . ; ‘ : : ; j ; : ‘ 600.00 


$18,984.55 


Estimate of the Pay of a Cutter of Ten Guns and Thirty-four Men. 


Per month, Per year. 
Captain. 4 : 4 ; - ‘ . $50 $600 
First mate . ; ‘ ‘ ; . ‘ ; oe 420 
Second mate ; é ; ‘ ‘ 4 ‘ . 80 860 
Third mate ‘ ‘ ; é ; y ; . a 800 


sd 


$1680 


Fifteen able seamen . ‘ ; ‘ . ane 8060 
Seven boys. ‘ : : ; ‘ ‘ . ; 8 672 
Eight marines . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ° : 576 


$5988 
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Estimate of Provisions for a Cutter of Ten Guns and Thirty-four Men for Twelve 
Months. : 
26 barrels beef ‘ ‘ i . - @ $138.00 $338.00 
26 barrels pork. ; ‘ ; - @ 17.00 442.00 
100 gallons molasses 75 75.00 
12 ewt. rice 4.00 48.00 
160 pounds butter 15 24.00 
1300 pounds cheese 12 156.00 
100 pounds candles . -20 20.00 
150 gallons vinegar . .80 
20 bushels beans .80 
770 gallons rum 1.00 
120 pounds soap 13 
6 barrels flour 8.00 
5 barrels Indian meal . . 4.00 
82 ewt. of bread 8.33 
15 gallons lamp oil 1.00 
60 bushels potatoes -50 
15 ewt. salt fish 6.00 


®@O@OOGHODHOHHOODOOHOOO 


Recapitulation. 


Total pay 
Provisions . 
Contingencies 
Medicines . 


$10,413.98 


Of the vessels engaged in the quasi French war, five were returned 
to the revenue cutter service, and three retained. The beginning of 
the year 1800 found the “ Eagle,” “ Pickering,” and “Scammel” still 
actively employed in West Indian waters, with Campbell in command 
of the “ Eagle,” Hillar in charge of the “ Pickering,” and Fernald on 
the “Scammel.” 

Up to’ the middle of 1799 the revenue cutters had been sailing 
under the same ensign and pennant as was in vogue in the navy, and 
in point of appearance the Treasury cruisers could not be distinguished 
from the light armored vessels of the navy. On August 1, 1799, this 
defect was remedied in the following manner : 


‘‘ TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
“ August 1, 1799. 
“CIRCULAR TO THE COLLECTORS OF THE CUSTOMS. 
“ Sir: 

‘‘In pursuance of authority, from the President of the United States, I have to 
inform you, that the Cutters and other Vessels, employed in the service of the Rev- 
enue are hereafter to be distinguished from other vessels, by an Ensign and Pendant, 
consisting of sixteen perpendicular stripes, alternate red and white, the Union of the 
Ensign, to be the Arms of the United States, in dark Blue, on a white Field. 

‘You will be pleased to provide such flags if any, as may be necessary in your 
District, after which it will be proper to publish for the information of the Masters 
of Merchant Vessels, the 102 section of the Act of March 2, 1799, entitled ‘An 
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Act to regulate the Collection of Duties on Imports and Tonnage,’! with a descrip- 
tion of the flag above mentioned. 
‘‘T am, with consideration, 
‘¢ Your obedient Servant, 
“OLiver WOoLcorTtT.”’ 


Section 98 provided ‘‘ That there shall be to each of the said revenue cutters, one 
captain or master, and not more than three lieutenants or mates, first, second, and 
third, and not more than seventy men, including non-commissioned officers, gunners, 
and marines. And the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to cause con- 
tracts to be made for the supply of rations for the officers and men of the said revenue 
cutters; Provided, That the said revenue cutters shall, whenever the President of 
the United States shall so direct, co-operate with the Navy of the United States, 
during which time they shall be under the direction of the Secretary of Navy, and 
the expenses thereof shall be defrayed by the agents of the Navy Department.” 

Section 90 states ‘‘ That the officers of the said revenue cutters shall be appointed 
by the President of the United States and shall respectively be deemed officers of the 
customs, etc. ; they shall have power and authority, and are hereby required and di- 
rected to go on board all ships or vessels which shall arrive within the United States, 
or within four leagues of the coast thereof, if bound for the United States, and to 
search and examine the same, and every part thereof, and to demand, receive, and 
certify the manifests hereinafter required to be on board certain ships or vessels, and 
to affix and put proper fastenings on the hatches and other communications with the 
hold of any ship or vessel, and to remain on board the said ships and vessels until 
they arrive at the port or place of their destination. . . .’’ 

Section 100 provided for ‘‘ revenue cutters to be built or purchased in lieu of 
such as are or shall from time to time become unfit for further service, and to cause 
such as are so become unfit for further service to be sold at public auction, and the 
proceeds of such sales to be paid into the Treasury of the United States. And the 
expense of purchasing other cutters as aforesaid, as well as all future expenses of 
building, purchasing, or repairing revenue cutters, shall be paid out of the product 
of the duties on goods, wares, or merchandise imported into the United States, and 
on the tonnage of ships or vessels.’’ 

Section 102, ‘‘ That the cutters and boats employed in the service of the revenue 
shall be distinguished from other vessels by an ensign and pennant, with such marks 
thereon as shall be prescribed and directed by the President of the United States ; 
and in case any ship or vessel liable to seizure or examination shall not bring to on 
being required or being chased by any cutter or boat having displayed the pendant 
and ensign prescribed for vessels in the revenue service, it shall be lawful for the 
captain, master, or other person having command of such cutter or boat to fire at or 
into such vessel which shall not bring to after such, pendant and ensign shall be 
hoisted and a gun shall have been fired by such cutter or boat as a signal; and such 
captain, master, or other person, as aforesaid, and all persons acting by or under his 
direction, shall be indemnified from any penalties or actions for damages for so doing ; 
and if any person shall be killed or wounded by such firing, and the captain, master, 
or other person aforesaid shall be prosecuted or arrested therefor, such captain, mas- 
ter, or other person shall be forthwith admitted to bail. And if any ship, vessel, or 
boat not employed in the service of the revenue shall, within the jurisdiction of the 
United States, carry or hoist any pendant or ensign prescribed for vessels in the 
service aforesaid, the master or commander of the ship or vessel so offending shall 
forfeit and pay one hundred dollars.” 


The commencement of the year 1801 was distinguished by the 
elevation to power of Thomas Jefferson, who was opposed to the prin- 


1 The act of March 2, 1799, contained important and specific legislation regard- 
ing the revenue cutter service, particularly sections 98, 99, 100, and 102. 
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ciples of his predecessor in office. John Adams had done much to 
build up and create a navy, but President Jefferson, under the act of 
March 3, 1801, known as “ An Act providing for a naval peace estab- 
lishment, and for other purposes,” had all but thirteen frigates and one 
schooner, being divested of their armament and military stores, sold, 
which brought into the Treasury the sum of $309,330.59. The loss 
upon the vessels thus sold was $522,750.07. 

The spirit of reduction and curtailment pervaded the Treasury 
Department as well, and a circular letter was issued by the Secretary to 
collectors of customs expressing doubts whether some of the vessels 
employed were not larger, their crews more numerous and consequently 
more expensive than the interests of the service required. “That a 
proper judgment might be formed on the subject,” collectors were 
ordered to “submit at once, size of cutter and number of men necessary 
to man the same. An opinion of the proper size of a cutter for the 
station with reference to ordinary service, and not for the purposes of 
war. The size of a pilot-boat of the most approved construction, with 
objections, if any, of employing such vessels for the protection of the 
revenue.” The large vessels that had been co-operating with the navy 
were recommended to be sold, together with their guns and outfits, and 
opinions and advice solicited respecting the best and wisest methods of 
reducing and contracting the service to a strictly peace footing and eco- 
nomical basis; suggestions for suppressing illicit trading and causing 
the revenue cutters to resume their legitimate duties were also called 
for, and information “in proportion to the whole number of seizures, 
few are understood to have been made by the cutters or in consequence 
of information derived from them. Is this owing to any defect in the 
system, or to a want of activity in the persons employed? Particular 
attention to this point is desired.” 

H. D. Smrra, 
First Lieutenant U. 8. Revenue Cutter Service. 





INDIVIDUAL DISCIPLINE OF THE NA- 
TIONAL GUARDSMAN. 


Ir has been said that defense of one’s country under such a govern- 
ment as ours is at once the highest duty and the highest honor of citi- 
zenship. A government by all, for all, is entitled to the services of all. 
Every citizen must, if need be, become a soldier upon occasion. This 
is a thoroughly democratic principle, recognized in the statutes of the 
republic and embodied in the organic law of many states. Formerly 
it was a popular belief that any man who was physically sound, who 
could fire a musket without trepidation, and who had enough teeth left 
to masticate hard-tack with reasonable success and satisfaction, could 
be transformed into a soldier by the mere oath of enlistment. No pre- 
vious training was thought necessary. Going to war was as simple as 
going squirrel-hunting. The moment he donned the uniform he became, 
as if by magic, invested with all those essential qualities which in every 
other business in life are acquired only after long and patient training. 
The sentiment of patriotism, pride of race and ancestry, and the mili- 
tary spirit which is found even in the most submissive peoples, together 
with the enthusiasm of the hour, were relied upon to make good the de- 
ficiencies in education and preparation. This doctrine, however, proved 
fatal to the Napoleonic dynasty and received its death-blow in the dis- 
astrous Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71. In that great struggle “the 
French were the inspirationists and their opponents the educationalists,” 
and, as might have been foreseen, even by a Frenchman, education won 
the day. Something more than the shoulder-straps and a willingness to 
wear them must distinguish the officer of the present day, and this no 
matter how humble his rank or how limited the sphere of his influ- 
ence. The time may come when his highest attainments and most in- 
telligent energies will find a wide field for their best activities. The 
inspiration theory seems, however, to still retain an amazing degree of 
vitality on this side the Atlantic, and we may seriously suspect that 
very many of our country’s defenders will be found at the beginning 
of the next war quite as unprepared and possessing as little military 
intelligence as did their fathers in 1861. It matters not with what 
ardor the flames of patriotic inspiration may glow, an army without 
careful and laborious preparation in these times is “ foredoomed to vul- 
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tures and to dogs.” The transformation of a citizen into a soldier is a 
protracted, tedious, and sometimes difficult process. “German scien- 
tific opinion,” says Sir Charles Dilke, “declares that a perfect infantry 
soldier can be formed in two years for offense, and for defense in one.” 
If this be true of a people accustomed from childhood to all the disci- 
plinary distinctions of caste and rank,.a people familiar with the cen- 
tralization of power and authority, how much more protracted must be 
the process among a free, independent, and sovereign people, among 
whom birth and family can secure no preferment, and where every man, 
if he conforms to the laws, is as good as his neighbor. The modern 
soldier has so many things to learn, but especially so many to unlearn, 
that the operation of molding a heterogeneous mass of recruits into a 
military unit, to be handled at the will of their commander, is one re- 
quiring the highest order of tact and soldierly qualities. From several 
years of close and pleasant association with and study of the National 
Guard, I have been drawn to the conclusion that the element of indi- 
vidual liberty so freely enjoyed by the American citizen from his boy- 
hood up has introduced a new factor into the problem unknown to 
former times, which has made the influences of peace far more ener- 
vating than at any previous period in the history of the world. It is 
therefore of the first importance to seek to recover and carefully to 
foster among our people the essential distinctions of the military state. 
And I can conceive of no agency so potent and effective for this 
purpose as the National Guard of our country. The army and the 
navy are too far removed from the people to be of avail in this regard. 
The people must see their own brothers, sons, and sweethearts develop- 
ing the erect carriage, the manly form, the proud bearing, the trim 
figure, and the delightful ease of movement and courtesy of manner 
which soon grow upon and characterize the professional soldier. How 
many green, awkward, angular country boys have I seen, with bushy 
shocks of hair, from which one could almost see the hay-seed drop- 
ping, clad in ill-fitting garments and with unseemly gait, come to en- 
roll themselves in the ranks of some military organization, from which 
they are destined to emerge, after a year’s training, neat in attire and 
personal appearance and with the graceful bearing of a man of the 
world. It seems, then, that the primary principle to be inculcated in 
the mind of the recruit is an absolute surrender, for the time, of his 
will to that of his superiors. This is not a difficult matter in the army, 
where the novice is surrounded on all sides by those whose every act is 
an object-lesson to him, where he sees the utmost deference paid to rank 
and authority, and where all the circumstances of his new environment 
conspire to exalt the dignity of the lowest non-commissioned officer set 
over him. At West Point these lessons are even more earnestly and 
energetically impressed upon the new cadet,—or they were, at least, in 
the good old times when hazing was in vogue,—and once learned they 
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can never be forgotten. But when a National Guard company assem- 
bles in its armory for instruction, I can well understand how difficult 
it may be, and even how unnecessary it may appear to some who have 
not imbibed the true military spirit, to pass at once fom the social or 
agreeable and familiar business relations of every-day life to the exact 
and rigorous status of the new condition of affairs. This will never 
be done and can never be done unless the reason and necessity for it are 
drilled into the soldier’s mind as thoroughly and as persistently as 
“the position of the soldier” is drilled into his body. To assume that 
men will fal] into the proper degree of subordination and grow up into 
the full stature of the soldier intellectually—that is, in spirit as well as 
in body—simply through the weekly repetition of a drill, as dry and 
uninteresting as ours often becomes through lack of variety, is a grave 
mistake, yet a very common, and, I might even say, almost universal 
one with our National Guard captains.. “The great aim of drill,” says 
Lord Wolseley, “should be to discipline not only the body, but also 
the mind ;” to which he adds, “it is a well-recognized result that he 
who is well drilled has learned not only the means by which to accom- 
plish his purpose, but how to do it most effectively.” By this he 
means, as I take it, not only tactical drill, but every exercise which 
will familiarize the man with his duties and give him confidence in his 
abilities, and will also develop his judgment, powers of perception, and 
appreciation of circumstances. But to attain true subordination, the 
foundation stone upon which all further development should be built, 
mere physical training will not suffice with the National Guardsman. 
It will appear, then, that the captain or drill-master of a National 
Guard company has a most difficult réle to perform. Unless he is en- 
dowed with an unusual personal dignity, a quiet, firm, commanding 
manner, and an excess of will-power which carries him to a higher 
plane and gives him “authority,” as Cicero says, as well without his 
uniform and sword as with them, he can hardly hope to secure that 
essential quality of individual discipline which distinguishes the pro- 
fessional from the occasional soldier. He must therefore appeal to 
their reason. The average National Guardsman is a man of intelli- 
gence, good social position, good habits, and fair education. He finds 
his way into the ranks not so much from motives of patriotism as from 
an innate love for the military. And this sentiment is often sufficiently 
strong to secure his enrollment in the face of serious opposition from 
friends and employers, who love the soldier in war or riot because he 
protects them, but despise him in peace if he asks for an occasional day 
off to further perfect himself in the art of defending them. Unhap- 
pily we find these short-sighted money-getters in every community, 
reminding us forcibly of Captain Feissinger’s description of their Eng- 
lish cousins: “To have in the day of danger his place among the de- 
fenders of his country,” he says, “is for a German, for a Frenchman, 
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for a Russian an inalienable right and honor which nothing would in- 
duce him to renounce, but for an Englishman to go for a soldier is a 
weakness. The passion of an Englishman is money. He gives it to 
procure soldiers, and the union of those soldiers he calls an army, but 
it is an army to which peace is necessary.” I have known young men 
residing in the rural districts to ride five miles to the armory, and after 
an evening’s drill return home late at night, and this perhaps after a 
day’s toil in the harvest-field. Others in cities within my personal 
recollection have been thrown out of employment because of their 
determination to continue their connection with their company or regi- 
ment. Does it not seem that with such material, such intelligence, 
self-respect, and devotion almost any desired degree of discipline would 
be attainable? My experience satisfies me that no more interested, 
willing, or zealous pupils could be desired, but it has also demonstrated 
that little or no progress beyond the present social organization and 
democratic equality can ever be made until the instructors learn to 
appreciate their positions better and seek to make themselves more 
worthy of the respect of their men. It is a case of the blind leading 
the blind, and both fall into the ditch. The officer must not only 
strive to be superior in rank, but in military knowledge as well, and 
with it he must combine a gravity of demeanor which will comport 
with his station. An army officer who was making the rounds one 
night in a National Guard camp, to which he had been detailed as 
inspector, was accompanied by a general officer of the command. A 
sentinel being asked how he would recognize an officer’s rank by his 
shoulder-knot, replied that he could not tell anything above a captain’s. 
(His captain belonged to the Eighteenth Regiment.) ‘ Well,” inquired 
the inspector, “how would you recognize a captain by his shoulder- 
knot?” “A captain, sir,” replied the sentinel, with apparent pride, 
“wears on his shoulder-knot the number one hundred and eleven thou- 
sand eight hundred and eleven!” Here was a zealous student, indeed, 
and a subject for warm commendation. But it was too much for the 
risibles of the general, and he collapsed into an undignified fit of 
laughter. “I can’t permit you to accompany me again, general,” 
quietly observed the inspector the next day, “unless you can control 
your emotions. This is too serious a business to indulge in any levity.” 

On the other hand, it must not be supposed that the tinsel of high 
rank or the gravity of an owl can impose upon anybody, especially a 
quick-witted National Guardsman. I once heard an officer say, “It 
will never do to let a man see that you don’t know. Better give him 
some kind of an answer, and, even if you are wrong, stick to it!” 
Such silly vanity can of course only react upon the impostor and serve 
to make him contemptible. ‘There must be no shams or frauds in this 
business. The officer must remember that solid attainments only will 
enable him to win and hold the confidence of his men; and with these 
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must be coupled a dignified sympathy and warm interest which will 
enable him to correct their errors without offense, and yet with impres- 
siveness and precision. 

Probably the first step after the captain takes command of his com- 
pany (supposing he has just been elected or promoted to it) would be a 
lecture, or, better, a quiet talk. In the course of his remarks he should 
enunciate the principles of military decorum which must be observed 
while on duty. He should impress upon his men that the moment 
they don the uniform “business begins.” All social distinctions or 
affiliations cease ; new relations are assumed towards each other and 
towards the State; each man in his appointed place and according to 
his rank is vested with certain powers, which must be reverently respected. 

I have observed that very few National Guardsmen thoroughly ap- 
preciate these points, Often have I entered an armory of one of the 
“crack companies,” a beautifully-drilled, finely-equipped, and fairly 
well set-up body of men, and yet have failed to see a single man rise 
and stand at attention, or salute when spoken to by an officer, both 
being in uniform and, at times, under arms. Many men fail to salute 
through diffidence, never having been drilled in this detail of courtesy. 
Frequently officers and men will be seen smoking together, or be heard 
calling each other by their first names. This is all the result of an 
utter lack of appreciation of the improprieties of such familiarity, and 
it sometimes happens that men will even resent any criticism touching 
these matters, denouncing it as “red tape” and martinetism. But such 
familiarity is fatal to discipline, and would render the conduct of a war, 
professionally, next to impossible. “ Discipline is the soul of an army,” 
says Prince Bismarck. An army without it is useless in war and dan- 
gerous in peace. But, as already stated, the company commander has 
a difficult ré/e, and it would be fortunate, indeed, for him, were he 
able to procure the assistance once or twice a month of some earnest 
and interested army officer, who would visit his armory and who could 
say many things in support of the captain’s authority which would not 
only be listened to with attention and respect, but would be found to 
have made lasting impressions, 

I have seen this experiment tried and with the most gratifying 
results, and it has often occurred to me since that if our National 
Guardsmen could only be made to appreciate their deficiencies in 
these particulars, they would more frequently avail themselves of the 
many opportunities within their reach of securing the professional co- 
operation of their brethren in the army. It is true, all officers are not 
equally adapted to such work ; many go on leave of absence for recre- 
ation, pleasure, or business, and do not care to “talk shop;” but with 
many others, and especially among the younger army officers, who have 
the future with all its possibilities yet before them, the National Guards- 
man will find much professional pleasure and benefit, and if he will 
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lay aside all vanity, pride of opinion, and jealousy of rank, which un- 
fortunately sometimes find a lodgment even in the National Guard, 
and be willing to learn all that his army friend can impart, he will 
often be well repaid, and will also give the professional soldier an op- 
portunity to learn much relating to our great first line of reserve which 
he can acquire in no other way. 
A. C. SHARPE, 
First Lieutenant U.S.A. 





COMITY IN THE MESS. 


‘« How tired you must grow of each other during a three years’ cruise !’’ 
OLD SAYING. 


OnE is inspired with a certain amount of courage in commencing on a 
somewhat hazardous paper by possessing such a text as the above, and 
I dash boldly at the subject. 

That people do grow tired of each other is undoubtedly the case, 
for there are perhaps no other conditions in the usual course of the 
lives of men where their most uncompanionable qualities are so apt to 
be brought to light as when they are confined to the limits of a ship. 
Even in the sister service the precincts of the post are more spacious, 
and if an officer wishes quiet and seclusion he can retire to his own 
quarters, where, unless visitors intrude, he is completely isolated. Not 
so, however, in the wardroom of a man-of-war. 

An officer may retire to his own apartment, but all the sounds from 
the general room, or “Country,” reach his ears, and, whether he has 
gone for purposes of study or repose, the chances are much in favor of 
his being continually disturbed, save after ten o’clock at night, when 
lights are habitually extinguished and quiet reigns. To the young and 
hearty sleep comes readily and is sound, but when a man has reached 
middle age, noises that in his youth would have passed unnoticed jar 
upon his nerves and irritate him to such an extent as to go far towards 
destroying his share of sweetness of disposition or the natural tran- 
quillity of his temper. It would only seem reasonable to suppose that 
a certain amount of noise is the infallible accompaniment to a gathering 
of men, but equally so to presume on a certain modicum of “ afternoon.”’ 

Those messes in which men do learn to hate each other are tlrose 
that lack this charming characteristic of the land of the Lotus-Eaters, 
and certain members become damned by others as perfect nuisances. 
. Perhaps in some moment of extreme exasperation this is intimated, and 
the trouble begins. The junior lieutenant is whistling a merry air, 
probably an impromptu, when the doctor grimly remarks something 
about several boatswains’ mates being paid to whistle, and he thinks 
the wardroom is not the place for that sort of music; and the retort 
flies back that “It’s less offensive to the mess than that infernal old 


fiddle of yours ;” and the voices are rising and conversation growing 
Vot, III. N. S.—No. 1. 4 
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extremely spicy, when the first lieutenant emerges from his room and 
quiets the tumult. The lieutenant is reminded that whistling is for- 
bidden, and the doctor goes off to soothe his ruffled spirits in the re- 
poseful and odorous atmosphere of the sick-bay, carrying his beloved 
violin with him to regale the patients with his technique ; and then the 
whistler suggests to the first lieutenant that “It’s a pity the invalids 
should have to endure such torture! Why not make him scrape out- 
side the ‘dungeon-cell’?” (The first lieutenant, a kind-hearted person, 
thinks that it would be exceeding the punishment prescribed by law.) 
And the result is the doctor and the junior lieutenant speak to each 
other no more. 

That most charming of men and genial of companions, the late Dr. 
B., of San Francisco, once gave me a graphic account of an incident 
that occurred in the first half of the century, before duelling was for- 
bidden by the laws governing the service, and which illustrates the 
change that has come over the character of a naval mess. 

One of our frigates was anchored in the Bay of Naples in the sum- 
mer of 18—, when Lieutenant entered the wardroom, having 
just finished a rainy watch. He was a notorious duellist, a most un- 
conscionable bully, and happened to be in a villainous mood at this 
moment. A young surgeon on his way to join a vessel at Smyrna was 
a passenger in the frigate, and, having no room of his own, was obliged 
to sleep in a cot which happened to swing outside the other’s door. The 
latter threw his wet overcoat upon it, which the young man, witness- 
ing, removed and placed uponachair. The lieutenant sprang from 
his room, demanding to know who had dared to touch his coat, and 
with an oath tossed it back upon the cot, glaring savagely at the pre- 
sumptuous youth. The other, with the quiet remark, “This is my cot, 
sir, and your coat is wet,” threw the dripping garment on the floor. 
The astonished lieutenant, with the remark, “ You will answer for this 
to-morrow, sir!” retired to his room. 

Early the following morning two boats left the ship’s side on the 
long pull to Baie, where the meeting was to take place. There was a 
gloomy silence through the ship, for the young man was a great favorite ; 
but it was certain his doom was sealed, for he knew nothing of fire-arms. 
However, after weary waiting, the boats were seen returning. The only 
hope was he had not been mortally wounded, but, to the surprise of all, 
he came on board unharmed,—the other with a chance bullet through 
his heart ! 

With such characters as the latter in the mess, one’s tenure of life 
must have been somewhat uncertain for the three years of a cruise ; 
but, on the other hand, might there not have been less unkind chaffing 
and more comity than now exists ? 

Probably there is no greater nuisance on board a ship than a chronic 
whistler, for, although it is tabooed, he is always erring from want of 
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thought, and although you feel quite sure of this, the annoyance is in 
no degree lessened. To make matters worse, he is almost sure to select 
that particular moment when there is some unnatural calm to com- 
mence softly humming to himself, then hesitating, only for a second, to 
break into a wild and discordant whistle. 

_I have noticed also that this fiend appears to know intuitively 
when the band is playing some favorite piece of yours,—perhaps some- 
thing you especially requested,—for at the sweetest part he comes to 
you waving his hand in indistinct imitation of the leader’s baton, and 
gently at first, then in madder, wilder, more devilish strain, attempts 
to follow the notes divine with his accursed whistle ! 

Your own ship’s music of tattoo is finished, and the “ Shawnee,” half 
a mile away, has a bugler famous throughout the station, who waits until 
the routine calls are over, when he plays a couple—always too few— 
delightful gems. ‘You have sought the remotest portion of the upper 
deck, and are alone in the starlight. Lamps are glimmering in the quiet 
water, and there is no sound to smother the delicious notes that creep to 
you across the bay. They caress your senses and bathe you in delight- 
ful reverie. “ Ah,” you are thinking, “ how she sang this lovely - 
Heavens! that sound! The whistler has found you out ! 

I think it will be generally conceded that the next in point of in- 
fliction upon a mess is the man who is learning to play some musical 
instrument. He calls himself an “amateur.” We call him by another 
name. Unless he be like the above-mentioned doctor, we have no place 
to banish him, and as he is generally of the opinion that he is im- 
proving, so ambitious and hopeful, and withal so ready to play an 
accompaniment and so firm in his amiable belief that all your protes- 
tations are merely good-natured chaff, he is indeed difficult to handle. 
Codfish shocks our olfactories, he our nerves. It is a considerate cus- 
tom of the service to relegate the former to the mizzen-top. Why not 
the latter to the fore? 

There is another character to be found in many messes whose influ- 
ence is a most demoralizing one, and that is the loud talker. He either 
affects or possesses the bluff and hearty manner of the traditional salt, 
or has had much association with persons hard of hearing, and finds it 
difficult (if it ever occurs to him to try) to shake off the habit he has 
formed of uttering his most secret thoughts in stentorian tones that find 
extreme difficulty in escaping from the confined space through which 
they vibrate. It isa singular fact that this person is invariably a great 
talker, and it is this quality that renders him a dangerous character, as 
other people at times desire to converse during mess, and in order to do 
so are obliged to raise their voices in order to be heard. A close ap- 
proach to Pandemonium ensues, and it is not long before a quiet, per- 
haps dignified mess loses all its best characteristics, and will remind a 
visitor of the Stock Exchange. 
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The qualities of Jack Nuttall (as Snooks is derived from Seven- 
oaks, so is Nuttall supposed to be derived from know-it-all) and the 
loud talker are often combined in the same person, and this combina- 
tion is one greatly to be dreaded, for no subject can be broached with 
which he does not profess familiarity. If he fail in bullying his un- 
willing listeners into an admiration of his knowledge on the question 
in point, he artfully changes the topic to one upon which he has recently 
been reading. If any one essays an opinion and endeavors to support 
it, he has no sooner begun than he is interrupted with, “ Excuse me! 
but ” and off again goes this soi-disant walking encyclopedia of 
useful knowledge. If his unfortunate neighbor, with ear buzzing, 
nods his ringing head in mute token of acquiescence and turns wearily 
to his cooling chop, he fixes another victim “ with his glittering eye” 
and impales him upon the point of his harangue. 

He is obliged, however, to eat something, which he does with all 
the speed that is born of his jealousy of wasted time, and as some cun- 
ning fellow has seized this opportunity to say something he has been 
aching to say since they were seated, the Irrepressible, with mouth 
half-full, makes another start, and although he utters sounds that are 
inarticulate to others, the only token by which it may be seen that he 
fears he does not make himself perfectly understood or that he is in 
danger of choking to death is by a frantic and somewhat dangerous 
brandishing of his knife. I do not know why these people use the 
knife only for this purpose. I have never observed one use the fork. 

They are almost invariably dyspeptics, and generally have a ten- 
dency towards apoplexy. There can be little doubt that much of the 
evil (for it is an evil in the eyes of the afflicted) may be traced to the 
steerage life. Young men—no longer boys or even youths—have 
finished a long and severe academic course and experienced all the 
dignity and responsibilities of a first classman, when they suddenly 
find themselves plunged into an abysm of discomfort that shocks even 
if it does not disgust them. Without privacy and in contracted quarters, 
they find themselves invested with such petty authority and duties of 
so trivial a nature as to be discouraging beyond all measure. They 
are young, and some in every group are philosophers enough to raise 
the cry, “ Let’s make the best of it,” and, in their endeavor to cheer 
_ up the somewhat lugubrious character of the mess, horse-play and 
boisteroys hilarity step in and there is a feeble approach to the Mar- 
ryat’s steerage of the olden time. Feeble as it is, however, it loses 
none of its strength in the following years; and when they finally reach 
the dignity of wardroom officers they bring with them all the breezy 
attributes they have acquired since leaving their Alma Mater, and these 
at times attain the proportions of a living gale of wind. 

Fancy a brace of these young men entering a mess where the loud 
talker reigns supreme! It is the steerage over again, and they take 
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their share in the general hubbub with an easy grace that is the out- 
eome of a previous life. No one resents it, as no one observes it, and ° 
the habit thus becomes securely fixed and is carried by them wherever 
they go, like the rest of their belongings. 

In the army the recent graduate joins his post and is at once intro- 
duced into the society of older men and becomes one of them. He is 
treated in all respects as an officer,—not as a boy,—and his manhood 
has full swing at asserting itself. His duties are as responsible as 
those of others many years his senior, and the days of his tuition are 
passed. 

Why, then, should not ensigns have a similar chance? Surely the 
two years at sea required before their final graduation ought to be 
enough to make them eligible to some change of surroundings ; and 
even if they cannot find quarters in the wardroom, why should they 
not join the wardroom mess? They will then have had but two years 
of a steerage life, and, with the leave before going to sea again to inter- 
vene, would be less likely to acquire the baleful habits of the L. T., 
even if they did suffer the misfortune of running foul of him in their 
first experience “ within the sacred precincts.” They will still possess 
remnants of the conspicuous element in Jack Nuttall’s nature that they 
brought from the Academy, but after a few rebuffs from some grizzled 
lieutenant of the junior grade they will hide them under a bushel to 
appear no more during the cruise. 

The last Board of Visitors to the Naval Academy recommended 
that the course of study be reduced to four years, and that the gradu- 
ates at once be commissioned as ensigns. I think the service generally 
will regard this as a most righteous step, but Jack Nuttall says they 
should still have two years of steerage life, “to take the ‘rise’ out of 
them,” as he expresses it. 

Jack is an old and experienced officer, and may be right, but as 
long as they are given the pay of ensigns the obstacle in the way of 
cadets joining the wardroom mess is removed, and the junior mess 
should be abolished wherever the size of the wardroom table will 
admit of the younger officers being accommodated there. The earlier 
they begin such association with their elders the better for them. 

The gregarious man is omnipresent. He cannot endure solitude. 
On some occasion when there has been an exodus of the officers and 
unusual quiet reigns, you seek the seclusion of your own room to catch 
up with a neglected correspondence, but in vain. The G. M. appears, 
and you are convinced by the deliberate manner in which he lights one 
of your cigars that he has come to stay. His heart is always good and 
his nature gentle, which prevents a snub, but his skin is as thick as 
rhinoceros hide, and hints directed against this impervious armor fall 
faintly flat. 

You rudely ignore your visitor and continue your writing, but his 
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ready flow of conversation receives no check, and your page becomes 
filled with scratches and interpolations. You offer him the latest novel 
out from home, or suggest some excellent book in the ship’s library, 
something you have just finished, perhaps; but he says no; he just 
wants to haveachat. Heisrarely a reading man. Finally, in despair, 
you wheel around and face the music of talk so uninteresting that even 
were you in the mood for conversation it would not suggest a thought. 
There is no escaping him. No matter where you may be, he will pur- 
sue you and interupt you in the midst of the most dramatic chapter of 
your romance, or just as the current of your thought has begun running 
smoothly over a scientific page, and for what? To tell you that the 
cat had five kittens last night, and the captain of the hold says she ate 
two of them! And this points him fairly on the subject of cats, and 
you have poured into your reluctant ear a list of the accomplishments 
and extraordinary performances of several cats that “ we used to have.” 
You may, perhaps, with a tinge of malice, “sic” him on somebody 
else, but that opportune somebody is the rarest of accidents. 

Being a joker, he persecutes you with every wretched effort that 
strikes him as ‘‘ good,” and this I may as well add is every funny (?) 
thing in the newspaper. Unfortunately, he does not remember these 
gems well enough to repeat them at the mess, so after some floundering 
and discovering from the blank faces of his auditors that he has left 
out whatever point there was, he rushes from the table and finally 
returns with an infernal newspaper, and, with a slight deprecatory nod 
at the presiding officer, and “ Excuse me,—just this. It’s so good,” 
proceeds to read that detestable joke again. 

It makes little difference to him whether or not the others regard it 
in the same amusing light in which it appears to him. He has enjoyed 
it hugely, and his benevolent nature scorns the selfish pleasure of keeping 
such a treasure to himself. Has he any idea that he is annoying a single 
person around him? Not the remotest. 

An unmistakable flavor of the steerage clings around the “ borrower.” 
He is an outgrowth of the old midshipman’s poverty-stricken expe- 
rience, when one suit of shore-going toggery had to suffice for the two 
or three who were nearest of size, and when everything was common 
property. Not even the giant was exempt, nor the pigmy, for though 
his garments were his and his alone, his napkins, towels, and handker- 
chiefs, cravats, and scarfs, fitted everybody. It is not that the borrower 
takes our money. Bless his heart! he is welcome to that and knows 
it, for he is the soul of honor, and you appreciate the fact that when 
you give it to him it is coming back as sure as pay-day comes. No; 
hang the money ! but it is your stationery, cologne, handkerchiefs, india- 
rubbers, etc., that raise the deuce with you, for such trifles he forgets 
all about. It may seem a trivial thing to write about, but it has a very 
important place in the annoyances of a three years’ cruise. He wants a 
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couple of postage stamps, or an envelope to fit this sheet of note paper, 
or a sheet of note paper to fit this envelope, or his nice note paper has 
given out and he must have a little to answer these invitations on, and 
so on, until at last he just helps himself, saying, “ The old fellow knows 
he is welcome to anything of mine” (he never by any possibility has 
. anything you want), “and I’ll just tell him when he comes back ;” 
which he invariably does, and you say, with rather forced heartiness, 
“Oh, quite welcome, I’m sure ;” and then you find yourself next to 
him at the general table writing your letters on “commercial note,” 
while he is innocently inditing a business letter or two on Tiffany’s best 
that you brought out from home! 

“ Waiting for an answer, sir,” as a most delicately feminine note is 
handed you, and you hurry to your room to accept the charming invi- 
tation. You look in your stationery box, and to your complete dismay 
discover that, save a few lonesome-looking envelopes, it is empty. 

It is just the time of day when the wardroom is well-nigh deserted, 
but some one gives you a sheet that will do, though he hasn’t any en- 
velopes to match, and back you rush to your room. Where the deuce 
is my ink? Now thoroughly aroused, you shout, savagely, “ Who the 
devil’s got my ink?” and rather faintly the answer comes back, “Oh, I 
borrowed it a little while ago; you were not using it” (as though I could 
be using it!) “and I just took it fora moment.” “ But why in the 
world don’t you return it when you’ve done with it?” “ Why, I 
thought I did tell that boy to return it, but”—resignedly—“ I suppose 
I did’nt. D—n that boy! where ishe? He’s never around when I 
want him!’ And so your answer is sent off in mongrel fashion, and 
you make up your mind to make what’s-his-name a present of a bottle 
of ink. 

When, after many efforts, he at last succeeds in losing a favorite 
walking-stick of yours, you speak to him sharply about it and make 
him still more unhappy by reminding him that you told him it was a 
parting gift; then he announces the bold intention of not borrowing 
anything more,—he is so unlucky! But one fine day he comes off 
with a wretched “Gloria” umbrella, with a poor imitation of the handle 
of your own, which he hands you with a flourish, remarking, placidly, 
that he has brought you a nice new umbrella in place of that old one 
that somebody walked off with. Old one, indeed! My beautiful “ Dun- 
lap,” purchased in all the flushness of advance pay only a week before 
leaving rainy New York! Ah, borrower, borrower, the Recording 
Angel must grow as weary as I! 

I have purposely avoided allusion to official annoyances, and there 
is no space for a sketch of the inquisitive man, nor of him who “ kicks” 
against every proposition tending to increase the “good form” or pop- 
ularity of the mess; nor of the one who selects the general wardroom 
as the place to pay those little attentions to his finger-nails they should 
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only receive in private; nor of a dozen other types that could be men- 
tioned, all tending more or less to make us grow very “tired of each 
other” in the course of a three years’ cruise; but of this I am con- 
vinced, that no one man among all these who makes himself objection- 
able has any intention of doing so, and the pity of it. is there is no way 
of enlightening him. 

A party of men are thrown together by chance, and so intimately 
related to each other for a very long time that all one’s philosophy is 
called upon, and in many cases his better nature is heavily taxed ; but 
it has been my experience that the man who finds the cruise least irk- 
some, and who reaches its conclusion with only kindly thought of those 
who have shared with him its pleasures, perils, and discomforts, is he 
who deals gently with the idiosyncrasies of his messmates. 

Only the mess growler makes himself willfully disagreeable, and 
he is to be pitied for his cross-grained disposition. All the others err 
through ignorance of their fault. Even the selfish man will be made 
to blush at some courteous act of self-denial on the part of some one 
from whom it was unexpected, and a persistent course of patience, 
civility of speech, and consideration for the comfort of others will al- 
ways result in a high degree of Comity in the Mess. 


THomAs THEARD, 
Lieutenant U.S.N. 





THE ARMY AS A HOME. 


Wirtx the boom of the morning gun, it may be said, the routine of 
- daily life in the army begins at our military posts; for at that time the 
drowsy subaltern (or the poor old captain, if he is unfortunate enough 
not to have a “sub” on duty with him) must crawl from beneath his 
eider-down coverlid,—more commonly called an army blanket,—hustle 
on his clothing, and trundle: across the parade-ground, perhaps up to 
his knees in snow, to be present at the reveille roll-call of his company. - 
The smoke gracefully curling from the various chimneys about the post 
denotes that the work of the domestics, at least, has begun in each 
household ; while the unfurling of the “ stars and stripes” from the 
flag-staff announces to the world that the little settlement is still a gar- 
risoned post of the United States. 

In this garrisoned post lies all that is known of home to the officer, 
for he has no term of five years to serve; his is a life-long contract, 
and wherever he is ordered, there must he go, regardless of family, 
expense, weather, or anything else. A “home” in the army is an anom- 
aly. All the glamour which surrounds the home of one’s ancestors 
vanishes in the frequent changes which an officer has to make under 
orders from one section of the country to another, and the reminis- 
cences of childhood are lost with the abandonment of posts where they 
first saw the light of day. “ Where were you born?” asked one child 
of another. “At Fort Sedgwick,” was the reply. ‘ Where is that?” 
was the next question. “Oh, it’s wiped out of existence ; it was in 
Colorado somewhere, but papa says there’s nothing but sage brush and 
piles of dirt now to indicate where it was.” Certainly these are not 
pleasant recollections of the paternal roof. 

“ Where is your home?” asked a lady, who was a visitor at a mili- 
tary post, of one of the officers’ wives. ‘ With my husband,” promptly 
replied the wife. “Oh, yes, of course,” said the lady; “but I mean 
in what part of the country?” “I have no home,” the wife sadly 
answered : “I was born at a military post which no longer exists. 
My father and mother are both dead, and if my husband was to die to- 
morrow, I do not know where, in this broad land of ours, I should go. 
I have been so long on the frontier with my husband (feeling that all I 
could claim of home was with him) that I have grown out of the recol- 
lection of those’even with whom I became acquainted at school.” 
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Is it not sad to think that we have no sacred place that our children 
can call home,—a place where we could set up for them cherished shrines, 
around which they could gather with reverential pride? 

“ How did you enjoy your visit with the army people out West last 
summer?” inquired a lady of another who had spent some time with 
friends at one of the military posts. “I had a perfectly charming 
visit,” she replied ; “it was a constant round of gayety ; and the life 
they lead is the loveliest life in the world.” Yes, we reply, but the lady 
was not there when the circumstance of war cast seventeen widows 
adrift from a single post, to seek homes for themselves somewhere ; for 
those who had made life the gayest at that frontier post were numbered 
with the slain on that memorable occasion of the “ Custer massacre !” 


‘Then stand by your glasses steady ; 
This world’s a world of lies; 
Here’s a cup to the dead already, 
And hurrah for the next that dies!’ 


There are two kinds of life in the army, the official and the social, 
and it requires the greatest amount of tact on the part of officers to 
maintain the line of difference. In the official life the commanding 
officer of the post is, under the regulations, the ruler, and the little 
world must move around him as a centre; but in the social life, al- 
though due deference is paid to his rank and presence, he is on the 
same level with his junior subaltern. In the English regimental mess 
it is not the officer highest in official rank who occupies the head of 
the table, but the officer who holds the highest rank in social life. 

It is very unfortunate with some of our officers that they are not 
able to separate the dual life which they have to live. There are those 
who, the moment they have any official difference with the commanding 
or other officer, take the trouble into their social lives, and act as if they 
had received a social rebuff, visiting their annoyances in a petty way 
upon the families even of those with whom they have had an official 
difference. This is one of the gravest errors of our service. 

But we do not wish to deal with the official part of our lives more 
than in a passing way, where it intermingles with that of the social. 
Nor have these pages been written as a criticism upon the social life. 
They are intended to be more of a description of that life as it is. 
Neither is it the intention of the writer to dictate what should or 
should not be. Whatever has been written is more for the purpose of 
extolling than of depreciating our mode of life. That there are little 
irregularities about some things there can be no doubt, and if those 
which the writer may hereafter point out can be corrected, even by 
one person, then his task will not have been in vain. 

There are certain women—like certain men—born leaders in their 
respective positions, and nothing can crowd them from their places, 
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They are tacitly accepted and recognized as such without effort on 
their part. A woman, to be a social leader, must be able to draw 
about her instinctively both men and women by the charm of her 
manner, by the tact she displays in her entertainments, by her care of 
and thoughtfulness for her guests of greater or less degree; and these 
must not be assumed ; they must be natural, or the counterfeit is soon 
discovered. Position alone, no matter how exalted, will never excite 
the sympathies of a community so as to make the party holding it a 
recognized leader, either socially or otherwise. In this case, what polish 
is to the diamond, manner is to the individual. 

The social life of the garrison may be said to begin at what would 
be considered for our friends in civil life a very early hour in the day, 
—that is, about guard-mounting, or at nine o’clock in the morning,— 
when, in the spring and summer season, those officers not on duty stroll 
to the verandas, where, as a rule, some lady or ladies may be seen, and 
while away with them a half-hour or so in pleasant conversation. Fre- 
quently this morning visit is for a particular purpose, such as to invite 
the ladies to participate in a ride or drive, or to make up a game at 
tennis or croquet, or to arrange for a picnic,—anything to kill the mo- 
notony of garrison life and keep them out of doors as much as possible. 

Suppose it be a picnic that is proposed ; then some one lady—for 
there is always a lady to be found in every garrison who is willing to 
take upon herself the trouble—starts out at this early hour to arrange 
with the other ladies as to what kind and proportion of the luncheon 
each of them will assume the responsibility of providing for the occa- 
sion. After this, during some period of the day, these ladies may be 
found preparing with their own hands the delicacies to be taken,— 
cakes, pies, doughnuts, sandwiches, etc.,—not caring to trust such 
dainty food to the very ordinary class of cooks with which the army 
is compelled to put up with, and desiring that their gods of war shall 
find everything extremely palatable. The other details are left to the 
officers to attend to. The quartermaster must be delicately approached, 
in order to obtain such transportation as will not be required for gov- 
ernment duty that day; the adjutant also, if it be at regimental head- 
quarters, must be won over, to induce him to let the band furnish music 
for the occasion ; while the commanding officer’s permission must be 
obtained for a general hegira from the post and a suspension of such 
routine duties as would interfere with the carrying out of the affair. 
In the mean time the fluid extracts of grape and malt are secured, 
either from the post canteen or some neighboring town. When morn- 
ing comes, dimity- and muslin-covered figures begin to flit about under 
broad-brimmed sun-hats as the hour approaches for the start ; horses 
are prancing and pawing in front of the officers’ quarters for those 
who prefer equestrian exercise, while the proverbial spring and army 
wagons are driven up to the sidewalk,—one for the accommodation of 
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the elderly and dignified portion of the community, the other to re- 
ceive the lunch-baskets and other necessaries, as well as furnish trans- 
portation for the band. Amid many sounds of merry laughter, and 
the flutter of ribbons, and the crack of whips, the gay party whirls out 
of the post, leaving a solitary-looking individual behind,—the officer of 
the day,—on whom the care of the post rests until their return. 

When the summer season has ended and the long evenings of winter 
begin, then in-door entertainments are planned. Drive whist and pro- 
gressive euchre parties take their turn. Lunches and dinners are given, 
and private theatricals are indulged in, there being at almost every army 
post some building in which a stage has been erected for the purpose. 
Considerable talent has been developed by this recreative pastime, and 
three ladies within the writer’s knowledge are now acting in public, 
whose first appearance was in private theatricals at a military post. 

One of the most charming features of our social life is the inter- 
change of courtesies among the officers’ families by making up dinner- 
parties. Where the hostess exercises good judgment in the selection of 
her guests, not only as to friendly feeling between all the parties, but to 
bring together those who have tastes in common, the dinner is the most 
delightful of all entertainments. Showy banquets possess some interest, 
individually or collectively ; but in a gathering of from six to eight per- 
sons—intelligent, congenial, and sweet-mannered—we find the real soul 
of enjoyment. Nothing can be more pleasant than to gather around the 
table of a discriminating, experienced host or hostess, who invite their 
friends, not to make a show of beautiful things, or of the wealth which 
they possess (though there can be no objection to this display, if it is 
not paraded ostentatiously), but whose every thought is for their com- 
fort, and whose every endeavor is to secure a brief period of unclouded, 
rational enjoyment. 

The old saying, “ Welcome makes a merry feast,” is fully verified at 
such times. There is much hospitality shown in our little dinners, and 
they prove, more than anything else, the social status of our garrison 
life. They are so much better than bringing together crowds of people 
to pay off as cheaply as possible social indebtedness, and thereby rid 
ourselves of social obligations with as little trouble to ourselves as it is 
of little enjoyment to others. True hospitality is conveyed by sharing 
with others that which affords us gratification, securing at the same 
time society and companionship, which is held always as a great 
privilege. 

The elegance and ease with which ladies in the army entertain is not 
to be wondered at when we consider that they are culled from the best 
social circles throughout our country,—circles to which army officers 
are, as a class, always admitted ; the focal centre being at Washington 
with the household of the President, the families of the cabinet officers, 
and those of the diplomatic corps. 
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All formal dinner parties should be given not earlier than six o’clock. 
This gives notice that gentlemen are expected in evening dress suits 
and ladies in dinner toilets for a full-dress dinner. It is an established 
custom among society gentlemen never to put on the full dress for a 
dinner party until 6 o’clock p.m. There should be an established rule 
in this matter by which all could be governed. In some posts com- 
manding officers will not permit the officers to appear in civilian cloth- 
ing in the post. In this case, the proper dress of the officer attending 
a six-o’clock (or later) dinner is his full-dress uniform, shoulder-knots, 
and waist-belt, without sword, however. Should circumstances force a 
host or hostess to give a dinner party prior to the hour mentioned, it 
should be understood that neither gentlemen or ladies are expected to 
appear in full dress, 

A very mistaken notion exists among a few families in the army 
that everything of a social nature must go according to rank, the same 
as in the official life of the officer. This would be right in the giving 
of a purely official (or state) dinner,—never where there is a guest to 
be especially honored. Captain X was dining at a lady’s house 
on one occasion where the guests were not only seated according to 
rank, but where it was apparent that the waiters had been instructed 
accordingly. The poor girl either mistook the captain’s rank, or for- 
got ber orders, and placed a dish before him. The hostess immediately 
called a halt on the waitress, and made her remove the dish, saying, 
“ Colonel So-and-so is the one to be served.” This same lady had been 
invited to a dinner party at a certain house to meet others, and, not- 
withstanding the fact that she had been entertained before as the 
“ honored guest,” became highly indignant because her husband (who 
was the ranking officer present) and she were not given the seats of 
honor. 

It is a matter of some amusement to us that there should be an 
absolute, unalterable rule about the order of precedence in the giving 
of dinners in English society. Fancy being unable to entertain a few 
friends at dinner, even in one’s own house, without bowing to these 
empty forms, but which are by no means regarded empty over there ; 
for in this “sending in” at dinners, banquets, wedding-breakfasts, and 
the like, it is not only who shall precede whom, but who shall take in 
whom. If a grand dinner is given for a celebrated authoress, or the 
wife of a great man, the host may not lead her to a place of honor by 
his side at his right, but his arm must be given to the Duchess of 
C , and on his left must sit the Countess of W , because, per- 
force, they, of all the guests present, take the highest rank. Money 
has nothing to do with the case of precedence; the poorest noble of 
them all ranks above the richest commoner. While by marriage a 
woman partakes of the dignities of her husband, none of hers pass by 
marriage to him. Thus, when Mr. and Lady Louise Blank are an- 
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nounced, it is at once remembered that while she must needs be near © 
the head of the procession, he may be left to fetch up the end. 

As we have no social titles in this country, whenever a mark of 
distinction is shown, it should be to the “ honored guest.” When this 
is understood thoroughly, dinner-giving becomes a simple matter. In 
civil life an honored guest is regarded as such by all who attend the 
dinner, although there may be those present who occupy in the world 
at large a more exalted position than the one who is being honored. 
In fact, we have in our mind’s eye a dinner that was given in a very 
fashionable quarter of one of our large cities to a major-general, who 
was seated as the honored guest, while at the same table a seat was 
occupied by the general of the army. 

Being deprived of butlers, and dependent in most cases on the ser- 
vices of very inferior help, some ludicrous things occur at our little 
dinner parties. On one occasion, at which we were present, we are 
sure that the lady who was the honored guest would rather have been 
in any other position than at the right of the host; for he, not being 
a very skillful carver, after two or three attempts to amputate the 
second joint of the turkey he was endeavoring to carve, landed the 
whole carcass in the lady’s lap, spoiling thereby a very handsome light- 
colored silk dress. Her sweet smile restored the equilibrium of the 
dismayed host, who, in his confusion, vainly endeavored to recover the 
acrobatic turkey with his knife and fork. Without a ruffle of dis- 
pleasure on her countenance, she raised the turkey with her napkin and 
presented it to mine host, joining in the hearty laugh that followed. 

We find in our social circle very few of that class of women who are 
termed “ patronizing.” If one such occasionally makes her advent into 
the army and assumes a patronizing air, she is soon relegated to her proper 
sphere,—“ let severely alone.” We have, thank fortune! no “Lady 
Hollands” (or at least we have never met with any),—people who invite 
you to dinner and then do all they can to make it unpleasant for you. 

One of the old customs in the army (which we are sorry to. see is 
beginning to die out) was that when an officer, with or without his 
family, arrived at a military post for duty, or to remain any length of 
time, he or they, as a mark of welcome, were invited to dine succes- 
sively with every other officer stationed at the post; and, of course, 
other guests were invited to meet him or them. This kind of enter- 
tainment was not confined to the advent of new people. Even now it 
forms one of the most frequent and constant of our social enjoyments. 

To invite any one to a “home” dinner, or an entire family to 
dinner without other guests, is in bad taste, if by such invitation it is 
desired to honor them. If, by reason of circumstances, one cannot 
have a dinner party, it is always best to ignore the dinner and, if pos- 
sible, provide other means of entertainment. Going to dinner simply 
to feed is but poor pleasure. 
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Private theatricals form a large part in the winter amusements of 
garrison life. These are entirely different from those gotten up in 
civil circles, where they must meet and discuss, debate and consider - 
what play shall be enacted and who shall take the parts, etc. We are 
so used to discipline that there is little or no controversy, and the plays 
are made the most successful by leaving everything to the manager, 
the ladies and officers taking the parts assigned them without a mur- 
mur, doing their best even in the most minor characters. Our modest 
Thespians have not hesitated to attempt the réle of Julia in the 
“ Hunchback,” or Pauline in “The Lady of Lyons.” The per- 
formances are given in the post theatre, to which the friends of the 
officers and their families are invited, while a certain number of the 
enlisted men of the garrison are always admitted. No charge is made 
for admission, and, as a consequence, the manager can always be assured 
of a full house. The expense of these entertainments is borne by the 
officers of the garrison. 

The weekly or semi-monthly “hops” furnish the most pleasure to 
the largest number in the garrison. These are attended by all, from 
the miss in her teens to the gray-haired old warrior in his sixties. 
While the younger members glide gracefully through the mazy waltz 
or the intricate figures of the “german,” the more sedate have their 
full share of the programme accorded them in the “ Lancers” and other 
square dances, Sometimes the dignified colonel, as the charms of 
music awaken tender memories within his breast, will relax his austerity 
sufficiently to ask some pretty girl to favor him witha waltz. Witha ~ 
few turns, however, he finds that youth is too much for him and his 
rotund figure; and so, after puffing awhile and wiping the perspiration 
from his heated brow, he quietly gives way to his youthful “subs,” to 
take his chances in the more stately dances. But these hops can seldom 
be had except at posts where the regimental band is stationed, and 
therefore at a number of the posts the garrisons must necessarily be 
deprived of this one source of amusement. 

Some of our readers not familiar with army life may imagine that, 
with this continual round of pleasure, the officers have but little, and 
the ladies less, todo. But should they ever visit a garrisoned post 
they will find it different. They will discover that the houses are as 
neatly kept and the children as well clothed as in any of the families 
of like means in the cities. The ladies, as a rule, are always present- 
able from the time they arise in the morning. If a visitor calls, he or 
she is not kept waiting for half an hour or more for the lady of the 
house “to slip on a dress.” The means of army officers generally 
will not admit of seamstresses being kept in the house, nor of much 
sewing being put out, and therefore where there are children a great 
deal has to be done at home. We know of one lady who made two 
hundred or more garments for her family in one year, including several 
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dresses for herself, in addition to the care of her house and the enter- 
tainment of eighty or more people at different times other than general 
affairs. Nor do they neglect their music or other accomplishments. 
They find time to exercise their talents in drawing, painting, and em- 
broidery ; and she who possesses a piano and a cultivated voice is 
never at a loss for company ; for when no other amusements of a gen- 
eral character are on the tapis, we will find gathered about the piano 
in the evening half a dozen or more lovers of music, making the 
welkin ring with choruses from “The Mikado,” “The Pirates,” 
“ Patience,” etc. 

The conventionalities of social life are not as strictly adhered to in 
the army as in the outside world, and this constitutes the charm of it, 
for all civilians who are drawn within the circle seem to enjoy its 
pleasures. The thoroughly unrestrained feeling of brotherhood that is 
inculeated by garrison life, and the ease with which our wives and 
daughters comport themselves, and their unceasing efforts to make 
their guests feel at ease in their entertainments, all combine to produce 
a desirable state of things. 

Imagine yourself living in a community of from six to thirty odd 
families, the doors of whose houses are open to you at any time from 
eight o’clock in the morning until ten or eleven o’clock at night, where 
one of either sex can go with freedom for a chat and be warmly wel- 
comed. This constitutes the entente cordiale of the army. Where, 
may I ask, in civil life, can one find the same privilege? There might 
be two or three, or maybe half a dozen, families with whom you are on 
such terms of intimacy that you can visit them at all hours. This, 
however, would be confined to the ladies of the families, Only let the 
same gentleman be seen at your door once or twice a day, and the ladies 
of the family visited become the centre of gossip for the neighborhood. 
If he be known asa married man who pays these daily visits, then: woe 
betide the family ! gossip is turned into scandal, and in nine cases out 
of ten ostracism would result. But such is the bond of brotherhood 
in the army that each officer looks upon himself as the protector of the 
others’ interests, and the very soul of chivalry prevails when the nat- 
ural protector of a family is away from home by force of circumstances. 

The ladies and officers of the army do not consider it a disgrace to 
respond to a knock at the door or the ring of the front-door bell. 
Indeed, it is the almost universal custom to have the summons an- 
swered by some one member of the family, and thus you are welcomed 
at the threshold by those you wish to see, without formally parleying 
with a maid-of-all-work, who, in some houses we have visited in civil 
life, looked as if she would annihilate us for having interrupted her in 
her household duties. 

We do not pretend, in presenting these pictures of pleasure, to as+ 
sert that all is perfect harmony in our midst. If it were so, the army 
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would be heaven and its members angelic in character. But we do 
believe that more domestic happiness exists there than in the same 
number of families taken at random from any other community. We . 
have our little dissensions, our gossips and tale-bearers (thank God ! 
they are few in number), and sometimes small factions are created ; but 
let death, sickness, or misfortune overtake any of them, the strong tie 
of brotherhood asserts itself, and all unfriendliness is buried in the 
effort to relieve the distress and cheer the drooping spirits of those 
afflicted. 

There are other phases of army life that we have not yet mentioned. 
Let the long-tongue—as the Indians call the telegraph—flash forth a 
message of some outbreak among the savages. The “long-roll” is 
beaten, or “boots and saddles” is sounded, and everything is astir. 
While the officer is superintending the equipment of his company, the 
busy wife drops the little socks she has been darning, or the petite dress 
she has been mending, and, with tears silently flowing, gathers together 
her husband’s traps for the field, never knowing that she will set eyes 
upon him again in this life. 

Then there are the “ break-ups” caused by orders to change stibieins 
When or how often these may come is not within the ken of man. 
- Everything you have must be sold, packed up for transportation, 
broken up, or given away, and the little home that you have occupied 
so pleasantly for one or two, perhaps three, years is hurriedly dis- 
mantled. Then for the next few days it is bang, bang, all over the 
house,—master, mistress, servants, and quartermaster’s men nailing up 
boxes, rolling carpets and bedding, packing away everything in as 
small a space as possible, for all has to be boxed, crated, or sacked for 
shipment. This done, one unbends his aching back and, placing his 
hands upon his hips, draws a long breath of relief, saying to himself, 
“Well, that’s done, thank goodness!” Now comes the quartermaster- 
sergeant (sometimes accompanied by the post-quartermaster) with a 
platform scale and a detail of men to weigh and mark every separate 
package, for the number of the package, weight, and address of the 
officer must be there. They are then loaded in wagons, sent by the 
quartermaster for shipment by rail, and that’s the last you’ll see of 
them until after you arrive at your destination,—maybe on the other 
side of the continent. The baggage having been gotten rid of either 
by rail or wagon (in the latter case to go with the command), the troops 
get ready and march away from the post to the tune of “The Girl I 
left Behind Me,” while the ladies and children bring up the rear of the 
procession in spring wagons. 

In the earlier days some bitter experiences have been had by our 
ladies, but they are too numerous to enter into details. Mrs. A 
once rode with her two children for eight days in the hind end of an 
army wagon without springs, the remainder of the wagon being loaded 
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with bacon, hard-tack, and all sorts of plunder. Mrs. B was 
caught with her husband’s company in a blizzard, with the thermom- 
eter thirty degrees below zero. She and her little girl had to stay in 
bed in a tent for three days, to keep from freezing. Each morning 
they had to shake an inch of snow from the comforter, which had 
sifted during the night through the meshes of the canvas. Mrs. C 
rode on a mule some two hundred miles to get to her husband, and at 
the end of the journey had to dismount and slide down a mountain, 
grasping at a bush or branch of a tree as she went along to stop her 
hurried flight and take breath for another start ; and when she finally 
arrived at the bottoms her face and hands were cut and bruised, her 
clothing torn in shreds, and her feet shoeless. And so we might go on 
through the alphabet. 

But, no matter how, we arrive at our new post. If shipped by 
rail, we patiently wait until our household goods arrive ; sometimes it 
is only for days,—generally weeks,—and then the unpacking begins. 
Each tender article of “ bigotry and virtue” is carefully lifted out and 
examined until an exclamation of dismay is uttered, when Mrs, D——- 
finds that her box of diminutive statuary has been roughly handled, 
for “ Diana’s head lies upon the torn bosom of the “ Dying Gladiator ;”’ 
the extended arm of “ Atlas” has struck “The Village Blacksmith” 
squarely on the nose, breaking that necessary appendage in pieces ; 
while the leg of “ Venus de Medici” has been amputated by a bronzed 
“ Knight of the Fourteenth Century.” 

And so, as the handkerchief is carried to the eyes to veil the tears, 
we will leave husband and wife sitting upon their half-opened boxes 
“amidst the ruins of their former glory.” 


Wuu1am H. Powe 1, 
Major U.S.A. 





SOME CAVALRY LEADERS I HAVE KNOWN. 


THE definition of a cavalry officer attributed to General W. T. Sher- 
man, to wit, “a man without sense,”—unless he meant without sense of 
fear,—does great injustice to that branch of the service which, above all 
others, makes the infantry (always the strength and rock of every army) 
a really effective and reliable organization. A blind giant can never 
be very efficient when pitted against one at all his equal whose eyes are 
open, whose sight is clear, and who can thus deliver his blows without 
much fear of getting a disastrous return. The eyes of any army is 
the cavalry. This did not seem to be fully understood by our army 
commander at the beginning of the Rebellion, or, if understood, was 
not promptly acted upon, and consequently at Bull Run, Big Bethel, 
and Vienna we paid dearly for the want of this very necessary arm. 

Had General McClellan, when before Yorktown, been furnished 
with ten thousand cavalry, with a proper officer to command them, it 
is hardly possible that he would have consumed thirty days in digging 
ditches and throwing up embankments for the purpose of driving 
General Magruder from the position that he held. Is it possible to 
suppose that a great army of over one hundred thousand men would 
for a moment have paused in front of the works at Yorktown, had 
General McClellan known that there were only about six thousand of 
the enemy between him and Richmond, and would not the brass bands 
and big drums with which General Magruder kept up a clatter in his 
front—by which McClellan was induced to believe that the whole 
rebel army was before him—have been swiftly swept away? He was 
truly without eyes,—a blind giant. 

After the war I visited Yorktown, and spent a week in shooting 
partridges and looking over the position held by Magruder and Mc- 
Clellan, and was astonished beyond measure that so slight an impedi- 
ment could have for a moment delayed so large an army. 

The rebels soon took the initiative and organized troops and regi- 
ments of cavalry, and for a long time their cavalry force raided around 
the Army of the Potomac, cutting its communications, capturing its 
supply-trains, and keeping General Lee fully posted as to all the move- 
ments, weak points, and dangerous positions into which we had fallen 
by reason of our want of proper information. 
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Late in 1861 our cavalry organizations began, and in December 
two regiments—the Seventh and the Ninth Pennsylvania—reported to 
General Buel at Louisville, Kentucky, for duty. Before being sent 
into the field it was necessary that they should be properly drilled, 
and both were placed in camp for instruction at Jeffersonville, in 
Indiana, just opposite Louisville. Here a month was given to drill 
and general organization, and on the 3d of January, 1862, the Ninth 
was ordered to the front, then at Munfordville, Kentucky. At this 
time there were only two regiments—the First Kentucky, Colonel 
Woolford, and the Third Indiana, Colonel McCook (afterwards known 
as “ Fighting Ned”)—in the field, and when the Seventh and Ninth 
Pennsylvania reached the front there were but four in all scattered in 
detachments from near Cumberland Gap to Calhoun, near the Cumber- 
land River, in Western Kentucky, and till after the Battle of Perry- 
ville no movement was made to consolidate the cavalry into brigades 
and divisions. Each colonel commanded his own regiment, or, when 
scattered, such part of his regiment as was left with him. 

This state of affairs continued till after the battle of Stone River, 
when General David S. Stanley was ordered by General Rosecrans to 
take command and to consolidate the cavalry into brigades and di- 
visions. As many regiments had by this time been recruited, two 
divisions were formed, known as the First and Second, each composed 
of two brigades, the whole about twelve thousand men and horses, 
The First Brigade, First Division, was stationed at Franklin, Ten- 
nessee, under General Green Clay Smith ; the Second at Triune, under 
Colonel R. G. H. Minty ; while the Second Division was at Murfrees- 
boro’ and Lebanon. Now for the first time brigade drill was taught, 
and movements of large bodies of cavalry whereby the front could be 
changed, lines formed to the front, to either flank, or to the rear, were 
practiced, and in a short time these various regiments began to know 
each other and feel the strength that unity and daily training never 
fail to impart. For this, the cavalry of the Army of the Cumber- 
land is, under Rosecrans, indebted to the untiring energy, strict dis- 
cipline, and cool head of General Stanley. 

General David S. Stanley was a regular officer of the old army of 
the United States, educated at West Point, a thorough soldier, brave as 
a lion, quick to see and take advantage of any and every opening that 
an error of the enemy might present. In the midst of battle he was 
cool, though his flashing eyes bespoke the storm within, and, as the 
critical moment in an action would arrive, would hurl his cavalry with 
flashing sabres upon the enemy, never failing to penetrate their lines, 
and, swinging round upon their flanks, secure a victory. 

I can never forget the magnificent spectacle presented by the cavalry 
as in the Tullahoma campaign they moved against Guy’s Gap, while 
the enemy held the top of the long hill with their artillery posted 
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directly on the road, which was at this point, for more than a mile, per- 
fectly straight. As regiment after regiment came into line until ten 
thousand horsemen with flashing sabres moved, first slowly, then at a 
trot, and at last, as they approached within eight hundred yards of the 
enemy’s position, a clarion voice at my side rang out the order 
“ Charge!” and the Ninth Pennsylvania, closely followed ang sup- 
ported by the Second Michigan, with Stanley in their midst, carried the 
pass, and the enemy, in full retreat, fell back to their lines at Shelby- 
ville. And as we galloped after them, giving them no time for forming, 
we entered their intrenched lines and drove them into the town, where 
they were re-enforced, and, placing their artillery on the rising ground 
in the centre square, vainly tried to stop our charge by shelling the 
turnpike by which we were approaching, fill, finding that nothing 
would arrest our progress, General Wheeler gave the order to retire 
the artillery to the south of Duck River, while he would hold us in 
check. “Man proposes, but God disposes.” In their hurry they 
overturned one of the ammunition wagons on the bridge by running a 
wheel up one of the arches, and their retreat was cut off, their artillery 
captured, some three or four hundred drowned by trying to swim Duck 
River,—which by reason of the rains was twenty feet deep,—and the 
remainder were taken prisoners. This grand victory, the equal of any 
in the war for cool, determined bravery, was a star in the crown of 
General David S. Stanley, the far-seeing, energetic, and sensible com- 
mander. 

Nor in the cavalry alone did Stanley distinguish himself. Called 
at Chickamauga to the command of a division of infantry, wherever 
bullets were thickest and fighting was hardest, where duty called, 
Stanley’s division was always on hand. At that great victory over 
Hood at Franklin, Stanley’s corps (himself badly wounded, but retain- 
ing command) formed the centre of the line and stood the brunt of 
that giant contest, in which five rebel generals lay dead in front of his 
position. 

After the battle of Chickamauga, the First Division of cavalry, 
Army of the Cumberland, was commanded by Colonel Edward M. 
McCook, senior colonel, and under his command it passed the winter 
of 1863-64 in East Tennessee, and had almost daily battles with the 
cavalry of Longstreet, which consisted of two divisions—Martin’s and 
Armstrong’s—and a Georgia brigade commanded by General Russell. 

By this time the division, by hard fighting, long marches, disease, 
and death, became much reduced, and the two brigades did not number 
more than about five thousand men. After the attempt of Longstreet 
to take Knoxville and its failure, instead of falling back towards 
Chattanooga at his base and joining his fortunes and forces with General 
Bragg, he moved north towards Morristown, and, selecting a strong 
position, went into camp for the winter. The cavalry of the First 
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Division was moved forward to his front and occupied (after fighting 
a desperate action near Dandridge on the 24th of December, in which 
only the First Brigade was engaged, against Martin’s rebel division and 
Russell’s Georgia brigade) the line of Mossy Creek, with Longstreet’s 
infantry force within six miles, and his cavalry so closely pushed on to 
our front that our respective picket-posts were within carbine shot and 
hailing distance. We had secured two mills on Mossy Creek in which 
to grind corn to feed our men, but to get the corn to grind and to feed 
our horses we had to fight daily, as it was a contest between Longstreet 
and McCook as to which could get possession of and hold the corn- 
fields, as both commands were compelled to live off the country and by 
foraging and fighting sustain our respective positions. 

Thus, till the middle of January, 1864, the First Division of 
Cavalry, Army of the Cumberland, alone confronted the superior 
forces of the enemy, when Longstreet, suspecting that Knoxville 
might be re-enforced from Chattanooga after the defeat of General 
Bragg at Missionary Ridge, determined to pull up stakes and move to 
the east by the valley of the French Broad River and through Ash- 
ville, North Carolina. McCook at once determined to strike him a 
blow, and to that end crossed the French Broad and moved to Sevier- 
ville, near the foot of the Smoky Mountains, and on the morning of the 
15th or 16th struck the cavalry of the enemy at Fair Garden, and 
after a very lively contest routed them, capturing two pieces of their 
artillery, two hundred prisoners, a large amount of their baggage, and 
several battle-flags. 

Edward M. McCook was not educated as a soldier, though a man of 
more than ordinary education. Born at Steubenville, on the banks of 
the Ohio, drinking in love of country and devoted patriotism from his 
parents, like thousands of others, and like all his distinguished family, 
he enrolled himself at once among his country’s defenders, and: by 
energy, persistence, gallantry, coolness, and good common-sense won 
for himself the stars of a general officer and, what he no less prized, 
the esteem of his superiors, the implicit confidence of his officers and 
men of his command, and the endearing sobriquet of “ Our old fight- 
ing Ned.” He has since the war been governor of Colorado, and held 
other highly distinguished positions. 

_ An army to be complete réquires officers of various gifts and 

talents. A square plug will never fit a round hole. Men are often 
selected (and rightly, too) to do the something that nature, temperament, 
and education has best qualified them to perform; and as a com- 
manding officer of an army sees certain traits of character developing 
in his subordinates that particularly fit them for some special service, it 
is but the exercise of good judgment and solid common sense to at 
once assign them to such duty. One of the most necessary duties of 
a cavalry officer is to obtain information for his superior, harass the 
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outposts of the enemy, raid upon his communications, cut off his 
means of supply, capture his baggage-trains, and, with as little fighting 
as possible, and in the quickest time, do to him the greatest damage. 
Now, to do this requires tact, energy, courage, and perseverance, and 
probably more than anything a total disregard for the lives of the 
horses which must be kept constantly on the go, often for fifteen and 
sixteen hours without food, and when food is to be had, it is in small 
quantities and of poor quality. Thus, in a raid made into West Virginia 
and East Tennessee for the purpose of cutting the railroad and prevent- 
ing General Lee from re-enforcing General Bragg before the battle of 
Stone River, the command returned to Nicholasville, Kentucky, with 
more than half the men dismounted, and the bones of their faithful 
horses strewed from the Watauga, in Tennessee, to the heart of the Blue- 
Grass region of Kentucky. More than one thousand horses fell by the 
way in crossing and recrossing the Cumberland, Mountains, fording the 
rivers, and aiding the raiders to burn the bridges and tear up a few 
miles of the East Tennessee and Virginia Railroad. The loss of life 
to the men was less than ten killed and twenty-five wounded. 

Probably the most distinguished of the raiders in our army was 
General Judson Kilpatrick. His services in the Army of the Potomac, 
in his raid around Lee’s army, when he penetrated to the confines of 
Richmond, and his gallant charge at Brandy Station gave him peculiar 
prominence. When Sherman determined to march to the sea, Kil- 
patrick was assigned to the command of the cavalry. The evening 
before starting on that great “ March to the Sea,” the officers of the 
cavalry, who were to participate in the movement, were invited to meet 
General W. T. Sherman at his head-quarters in Marietta, Georgia, and 
there receive from his own mouth the instructions that were to guide 
them during that memorable movement. He frankly told us that 
Savannafi was to be our objective point, and that all movements to be 
made would tend to the concentration of the whole force upon that 
point. We were instructed to live as much as possible upon the coun- 
try, and to that end details should be made daily to scour the country 
near the line of our march to secure and bring to the command at 
stated places provisions both for the men and horses, and also to take 
possession of all mules and horses, so that any dismounted cavalrymen 
might be speedily mounted and our transportation secured. In so 
long a march many horses and mules would of necessity be broken 
down, and it was all important that they should be quickly replaced 
and the movement not suspended for a moment. 

Lastly, in his instructions to General Kilpatrick, he said, “ Your 
cavalry are to be my eyes. Husband your strength, fight as little as 
possible, get all the information that you can. Move quickly from 
point to point, and allow no concentration against you, and avoid for- 
tified or strong points; but if attacked, take the strongest position you 
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can find and fight it out.” After mature consideration, and after the 
lapse of so many years, the wisdom of General Sherman in selecting 
Kilpatrick for this most important command becomes daily more ap- 
parent. There were many things about General Kilpatrick that I did 
not then like, and that I can never learn to approve ; but of one thing 
I am certain, that no cavalry leader with whom I served, or whom I ever 
knew, could have more successfully carried out the orders of his superior 
or more conduced to the final culmination of that grand strategical move- 
ment in final and complete victory. In the final movements through 
South and North Carolina the same tactics were continued ; our quick 
march towards Augusta caused the rebels to concentrate a large force 
of both infantry and cavalry for its protection, while, after skirmishing 
with them for a few hours, we quietly left them in our rear and moved 
without the slightest hindrance upon Columbia, and then to Fayetteville 
and Goldsborough, and finally to Raleigh and Durham Station, driving 
Wheeler and Hampton before us, and closed the war by the surrender 
of General Joseph E. Johnston and the last of the rebel army. 

I have given above the type of three cavalry officers, all of whom 
differed widely from each other. The first, Stanley, was an organizer, 
a brilliant strategist and fighter. The second, McCook, taking the 
organization, the child of Stanley, handled and fought it in a most 
masterly manner.. And third, Kilpatrick, who, having little fighting 
to do, carried out the orders of his chief to the letter, and by some of 
the most bold, strategical movements blinded the enemy and by his 
very audacity saved himself and command from almost certain defeat. 

As we moved down to the sea, I remember an incident that may be 
interesting to my readers, and which illustrates the impudence and 
audacity that we assumed. On the morning of the 20th of November, 
1864, we took possession of the town of Clinton, which is about nine 
miles north of Macon, Georgia, driving from it a portion of Wheeler’s 
rebel cavalry. They fell back on the road leading directly south to 
Macon, where we knew there was a large force of Georgia militia, 
with a few regiments of rebel regulars. To the east of Macon about 
eight or nine miles was the town of Griswoldville, which had large 
railroad repair-shops, and was a depot for freight cars not necessary to 
be then used, and many awaiting repairs. These General Kilpatrick 
deemed of sufficient importance to capture and destroy. He at once 
suggested that the First Brigade should make a dash upon Macon, 
drive the enemy within their defenses, and hold them there, while he 
would with the remainder of the cavalry move on Griswoldville and 
burn the shops and cars. The movement was at once begun, and when 
their pickets were encountered, some miles from Clinton, they were at 
once boldly assailed and at a gallop driven back to Macon, and 
Wheeler’s whole command forced within the earthworks along with 
the garrison ; and, to crown all, we opened upon the city with four guns 
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and shelled it for more than an hour; but the moment that it became 
dark the whole cavalry, with the exception of four companies of the 
Ninth Pennsylvania Cavalry, under Major John M. Porter, was with- 
drawn and marched to Griswoldville before daylight next morning. 
The four companies picketed the ground till daylight, and then quietly 
fell back upon the main body at Griswoldville. We now know—for 
we had to fight them the following day at Bear Creek—that General 
Cobb had in Macon more than ten thousand men, and could have eaten 
us up had he not supposed that Macon was the objective point to which 
our whole army was moving, and that a large force of infantry in sup- 
port was following close upon our heels. That night we moved to the 
north and east of Bear Creek, where the next morning we were at- 
tacked by General Cobb; but General Woods, commanding a division 
of the Fifteenth Army Corps which was marching on a road within a 
mile of our position, hearing the heavy firing, moved General Walcott’s 
brigade to our assistance, and after a most bloody action, in which the 
rebels suffered to the extent of fifteen hundred killed and wounded, 
we finally drove them back on Macon. 

Great generals, like poets, are born. The genius for war is a prin- 
ciple implanted in their nature, not imparted to them by education. 
But when natural fitness is also supplemented by a military education, 
all these faculties are sharpened, and as our war demonstrated in the 
cases of Generals Grant, Sherman, Thomas, Sheridan, and a host of 
others on both sides, their genius became resplendent, and the polished 
brass, by the touch of this philosopher’s stone, was truly turned into 
gold. But without a military education this natural genius for war 
developed many very able generals, two of whom occupied very high 
positions in the rebel army as cavalry officers. I beg leave to present 
them. 

About forty years before the war began, a boy was born of very 
humble parents in Columbia, Tennessee. His education was only such 
as the children of poor people could obtain in the poor schools of the 
South of that day. When he reached manhood, he was elected the 
town constable, and as part of the duty pertaining to his office was that 
of chastising the slaves who were disobedient to their masters, to pur- 
sue and recapture any that might endeavor to run away, to serve legal 
processes, and act as auctioneer at the sale of slaves or any other per- 
sonal property levied upon, his sense of feeling and sympathy for hu- 
manity became blunted, and he soon became a terror to the slaves for 
many miles around. Being paid liberally by the masters for his great 
services in catching and controlling their refractory negroes, he soon 
began to accumulate money, which he invested in the business of buying 
and selling slaves on his own account. This he pursued for a few years 
at Columbia ; but seeing that his business could be vastly enlarged by 
moving to a more accessible point, he selected Memphis, erected a jail, 
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sent out his purchasing agents through the northern slave-holding 
States, and became for years before the war the largest slave-trader in 
the South. This man was General N. B. Forrest, probably with one 
exception (General J. E. B. Stuart) the ablest cavalry leader in the Con- 
federacy. Cool, brave as a lion, dashing with the spring of a tiger upon 
his foe, relentless as the coil of a boa-constrictor, with a heart as hard 
to human feelings and suffering as the nether millstone, he held the 
confidence of his dashing riders and personally led them to many vic- 
tories, that are stained with the blood of countless defenseless prisoners. 

The distinguished General John H. Morgan was born in the centre 
of the Blue-Grass region of Kentucky, of well-to-do and highly-re- 
spectable parents, was fairly educated, and, though a little wild, held a 
respectable position in society. He was tall, with light-brown hair, 
most kindly blue eyes, a handsome face with fair red cheeks, a fine 
round chest with well-developed and muscular shoulders, a slim waist, 
well-turned thighs, small hands, and with strikingly well-shaped feet 
with high insteps,—the very personification of graceful manliness. He 
was a genial companion (known far and wide as a good fellow), liked 
by his associates, and courted by the ladies. At the first sound of war 
he collected around him many young men of the first families of Ken- 
tucky, organized a company, then a battalion, and finally a regiment, 
with which he entered the Confederate service. Being so intimately 
acquainted with his native State, and having so many men under his 
command representing every section of Kentucky, he was peculiarly 
fitted for the duty assigned him, and with a roving commission and 
very general orders, being allowed to be practically his own com- 
mander, he became a terror to Kentucky and Tennessee. He was not 
a hard fighter, but when he struck small bodies of our troops he rarely 
failed of his object. As a raider I think he was the equal of any officer 
in either army. With his handful of men time and again he invaded 
Kentucky, and, getting upon the Louisville and Nashville Railroad, 
captured and burned train after train filled with subsistence stores for 
our army, and by consummate generalship avoided the large forces that 
would be concentrated against him, and seldom failed to inflict great 
damage upon us without sustaining material loss to himself. His bold- 
ness in planning and his skillfulness in execution were proverbial. His 
good luck, however, once or twice led him too far. This was particu- 
larly manifested in his raid into Ohio; but the boldness of the plan 
and the masterly manner in which he executed it, raiding as he did 
across the States of Kentucky, Indiana, and Ohio, avoiding battle with 
our forces, he was only captured after his command was almost dis- 
mounted and the Ohio River and the gunboats barred his way from a 
retreat to his base through West Virginia. 

He fell a victim to his ambition, and the capture of himself and 
command and his own incarceration in the Penitentiary of Ohio fol- 
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lowed, And yet how near he was to success! When he approached 
the Ohio River at Buffington Shoals, the way of escape was open to 
him. At this point the Ohio spreads out to a width of three-quarters ~ 
of a mile, and on the side next Virginia the water was at that time less 
than a foot deep. The channel, a very narrow one, but a few hundred 
feet wide, is close upon the Ohio side, and had he boldly pushed his 
remaining horsemen into the stream he could have crossed without the 
least danger. It is said that there was a gunboat that could have shelled 
the crossing had he attempted it; but, having had some experience in 
crossing a large stream under the fire of artillery at long range, I am 
satisfied that he could have accomplished it without material loss. It 
is more than probable that the strain consequent upon the long marches 
and constant watchfulness and care told heavily upon his physical and 
mental condition, and unfitted him for the quick, energetic action that 
at the supreme moment of his campaign was forced upon him, and he 
failed. 

I do not wish in this article to detract from the great services of 
other cavalrymen in either army. I only give my own impressions, 
that have been confirmed by years of thought. Where there were so 
many gallant leaders, it would be impossible in the few pages allowable 
in a magazine to begin to do them that justice by referring to their ser- 
vices that the truth of history would require; but I hope some abler 
pen may take up the subject and, without either favoritism, jealousy, 
or malice, do that which justice and the cause of truth demands. 


T. J. JORDAN. 
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AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


A LATE number of Colburn’s United Service, in its “ Naval Notes,” 
remarks, “The arrangement of armor protection, and consequently of 
. the sizes of guns, now growing into favor, is not that of either the 
‘Benbow’ or the ‘ Victoria’ classes, but is taking the direction indicated 
by the ‘Broad Arrow,’ which stated, on the 13th of May last, that 
‘ What the navy has said for years past on this head is that, when the 
water-line’ plating is thick enough to resist some moderate pieces of 
artillery of perhaps six or seven tons weight, it will run its chances 
with heavier guns.’ 

“ A similar change has taken place with regard to offensive power, 
and, instead of heavy ordnance mounted in the centre of the decks, 
which destroy the crockery, and shake and injure the ship’s structure, 
wrecking the engine-room, gauge-glasses, etc., endangering the en- 
gineers, the navy now asks for guns of moderate weight, placed as 
heretofore along unarmored sides. 

“Very heavy ordnance has never found favor in the navy, and the 
introduction of the 80-ton muzzle-loaders, as well as the great thickness 
of armor to protect them and their gear, was undoubtedly due to the 
constructors who appear to have been urged on by the gun-makers with 
their 150-ton designs, which look so well upon paper. 

“To outdo the Italians, who at first proposed to mount 60-ton ord- 
nance in their ‘ Duillio’ and ‘ Dandolo,’ our constructors urged the leap 
from thirty-eight tons (our then largest gun) to eighty tons, upon which 
the Italians made the advance to their 100-ton muzzle-loaders. 

“The late Sir William Pearce, in his design for a very fast battle- 
ship, proposed to mount one gun of two-hundred tons in each of her 
two turrets. Fortunately this design was not accepted, or we should 
have had weapons costing fifty or sixty-thousand pounds apiece, and 
firing charges at an expense of two or three hundred pounds each shot, 
for the very few rounds they could safely get off. 

“ During this craze for monster ordnance and thick patches of armor 
to protect their machinery, to which all other arrangements were sub- 
ordinated, the value of the ram has been too much disregarded, so that 
the bows of the French ships, as shown in Captain Harris’s able essay, 
are more suitable than those of our ships for this mode of attack. 
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Recently, Admiral Sir George Elliot has again called attention to this 
important point, and has stated that a strong bow and good manceu- 
vring power will be the most important factors in naval warfare. 
“ The long line of harbors which extend from the Mediterranean to 
the Baltic, and from which an enemy’s strong-bowed ship might issue 
and cut off our merchant steamers, renders it essential that our com- 
merce protectors should be equal to the ships of any possible enemy 
‘ assailing our trade. To be prepared for such contests, the Army and 
Navy Gazette, writing with the well-known excellence of its naval in- 
formation, says that light or moderate armor, as well as strength of hull 
and strong bows, are needed by our cruisers, and that the opinion of our 
most experienced officers is strongly favorable to such construction, 
coupled with an armament of moderate-sized and trustworthy guns. 
In view of the changes which have already taken place, it certainly 
behooves those who have to decide upon the vessels to be added to the 
navy to look well that the various qualities needed should be considered 
and reconsidered, so that our new war-ships should not only be good sea- 
keepers and well armed, but that they should likewise be of sufficiently 
strong structure and well protected to face any and every enemy.” 


The same number of Colburn has, in its editorial notes, in regard 
to “Sham Military Uniforms,” the following ‘words, which would apply 
equally well to some of our own cities: “ Soldiers of all ranks may 


fairly complain of the discredit shown to their honorable profession by 
the unauthorized assumption of imitations of military uniforms which 
has lately become so common, and may reasonably ask for some legisla- 
tive restrictions to remove the grievance. To the appearance and dress 
of the commissionaires no exception can be taken. There is no sham 
or pretense about these men. They have all served their country faith- 
fully and well, and have thus earned the right to adopt a military or- 
ganization, and to wear their well-known uniforms, decorated in most 
cases with medals for war service or good conduct. 

“ But what can be said for many others who are now constantly 
seen in our streets and public places, arrayed in costumes calculated 
to bring Her Majesty’s uniforms into ridicule? Why should hotel and 
music-hall attendants be dressed in travesties of military attire that only 
serve to show how unlike the wearers are to soldiers or sailors? Then 
there are men of disreputable appearance who go about the streets in 
greasy threadbare patrol-jackets, worn in better days by officers, and with 
caps bearing brass badges indicating the employment of their wearers. 
Others go about in blue tunics or frocks rendered dazzling in the sun- 
shine by disks of gilt metal, like overgrown spangles, arrayed to form 
somebody’s ‘ half-guinea ale’ or ‘the latest.’ But perhaps the climax 
of degradation was reached by a hair-dresser, who arrayed two ‘ Sand- 
wichmen’ in the full uniforms of a general and an admiral. 
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“Of the Salvation Army it may be said that their attire does not 
bring discredit on the army, because it is distinctive, and because the 
hydrocephalous men who generally wear it are scarcely more like 
soldiers than the unhealthy-looking women who see some merit in 
wearing coal-scuttle bonnets. But while giving these people due credit 
for sincerity and benevolence, and conceding to them the privilege of 
wearing a dress which none can call military, some restriction should 
be put on their ridiculous assumption of military titles, and on the in- 
tolerable nuisance of their bands of discord playing on instruments of 
torture.” 


Last autumn the Messrs. Krupp sent to Russia the largest gun ever 
made. It is of cast steel, with a weight of two hundred and thirty-five 
tons, a calibre of thirteen and one-quarter inches, and is forty feet long. 
The shots, which will cost about fourteen hundred dollars each, can be 
made twice in a minute. The projectile is four feet long, and weighs 
eighteen hundred pounds, and the charge of powder is seven hundred 
pounds, The gun has been tried and did well. It was taken from 
Essen to Hainburg on a car built for the purpose, and was then shipped 
to Cronstadt, where it will command the approaches with a range of 
over eleven miles. 


Whether well founded or not we do not know, but there is a report 
that the Krupps have the refusal of a large tract near Pittsburg, where, 
the report goes on to say, they will establish an immense plant for their 
manufactures,—the idea being that they can obtain coal, natural gas, 
and iron cheaply, while, if a general European war breaks out, the sale 
and distribution of their products will not be hampered. 


A foreign journal says, “ The improvement of the sanitary condition 
of the German army within the last twenty years is the subject of much 
complimentary comment in medical and military circles. From 1868 
to 1887 the number of cases of sickness has decreased forty-six per cent. 
The number of cases of typhus—which is the accepted standard in com- 
puting the sanitary condition of an army—diminished from two per 
cent. to less than one-half per cent. Owing to the decrease in the 
number of men on the sick-list there results an annual saving of two 
hundred thousand days of treatment; and the diminished mortality 
gives an annual gain of fifteen hundred and sixty-four men, both to 
the State and the respective families. 


We take the following extract from the Illustrated Naval and Mili- 
tary Magazine, in regard to the Declaration of Paris: 

“This important subject is treated at length in an excellent article 
by the Mittheilungen aus dem Gebiete des Seewesens ; it seeks to prove 
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that Great Britain should unreservedly adhere to that clause of the 
declaration which secures the immunity of hostile goods under a neu- 
tral flag. Then, it argues, our trade could not be brought to a stand- — 
still in time of war, and our food-supplies would be secured by impor- 
tation in neutral bottoms. In England, the writer asserts, an opinion 
prevails that, on the outbreak of war, our carrying trade would be 
transferred from our own to neutral bottoms, and that, further, great 
efforts would be made to sell British ships abroad, in order to realize 
the capital thrown out of employment through cessation of commerce. 
This situation, it is said, would be entirely created by the clause in 
question, since but for it the ships of neutrals would obtain no exemp- 
tion for their cargoes. Again, in the event of a war with the United 
States or Spain, whose governments have not acceded to the Declara- 
tion, our hands would be tied as regards the confiscation of hostile 
goods in neutral ships, while the enemy would be under no such disa- 
bility. These views are pronounced by our Austrian critic to be falla- 
cious, and the hypothesis is advanced that it must necessarily turn to 
the advantage of the nation with the greatest commercial wealth if 
the milder rules which prevail on land should be adopted in maritime 
warfare. 


‘¢ ‘Sale to a neutral flag is not'to be thought of, as most of the maritime powers 
observe the justifiable custom of refusing to recognize sales which cannot be shown 
to have been concluded a certain time before the outbreak of war. Thus would be 
prevented a wholesale, and for the most part fictitious, transfer to the neutral flag. 
Applying this principle, the neutral flag would not cover the ship, and the neutral 
state concerned would refuse its protection. It would rather oppose the acquisition 
of such vessels, in order to avoid unpleasant complications.’ 


“ A transfer of the carrying trade would, of course, take place on 
a very extended scale, and the shipping interest in these islands would 
suffer accordingly. But it would not perish altogether. Freight would 
fall and insurance would rise; our ships would pursue routes where 
they could reckon on the protection of our squadrons, and fast steamers. 
would be chiefly employed in commerce. But though the ship-owners 
would suffer, the mercantile interest would be kept alive by the service 
rendered by the neutral flag, and the masses would not feel disposed to 
ask questions as to how their needs were supplied if they got what they 
wanted. Then comes the question of blockade, which we know, ac- 
cording to the Declaration, must be effective and not formal if it is to 
be binding. England, writes our critic, cannot be effectively block- 
aded, and therefore can always be served by the neutral flag. Then 
we approach the feeble link in the writer’s chain of reasoning: 


‘« ‘Neutral ships can only be hampered by an effective blockade if they have 
contraband of war on board, and, as there is no reason to suspect that the notion of 
contraband will be so‘extended as to include things which have no connection with 
military objects, or only inasmuch as a protracted deprivation of them exercises a 
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moral pressure on the public mind of the enemy, England will be always accessible 
to the neutral flag, even if British vessels have altogether been deprived of freedom 


of action.’ 


“This suggests the question, Will not corn be considered contra- 
band of war in any future struggle when England, having lost com- 
mand of the sea, will be in the position of a beleaguered garrison hold- 
ing a limited supply of provisions? We have some faint recollection 
of rice being treated as contraband of war not so very long ago. It 
would require no greater elasticity of conscience to bar the staple nutri- 
ment of other lands besides Madagascar. Again we read these lines: 


‘« «The question as to what is contraband is not defined. It is, of course, very 
difficult to do this, because it depends on the concrete aspect of affairs and their 
mutability. At the present moment every state is allowed to decide what it chooses 
to consider as contraband throughout the duration of a war. Very peculiar things 


may therefore happen.’ 


“We think they might; and one of those peculiarities in a mari- 
time war with England would be that a successful adversary would lose 
no time in deciding that the supply of corn directly affected the course 
of the war, inasmuch as famine would quickly put an end thereto ; nor 
would any stipulations of thirty years ago affect his resolve. In con- 
clusion, we are told that since 1856 every attempt to extend the privi- 
leges of private property at sea has broken down through England’s 


opposition. Nothing, it appears to our censor, will overcome this as 
long as England believes in the invulnerability of her territory. But 
if, during a great maritime war, she were to discover her inability at 
the same time to protect her own shores, guard her colonial communi- 
cations, and destroy the enemy’s commerce, then, indeed, a prospect 
might arise of gaining her consent to a modification of the existing 
rules affecting the treatment of private property at sea in war time.” 


In connection with the subject we recommend our readers to peruse 
the article by Professor J. Russell Soley, U.S. Navy, in the November 
number of Scribner’s Magazine, entitled “The Effect on American 
Commerce of an Anglo-Continental War.” His concluding paragraph 
runs as follows: “There is no need to point the moral of this discus- 
sion. He who runs may read. The Atlantic and Pacific sea-boards, 
especially in recent years, have been moderately alive to our naval 
necessities; but in the centre of the country—that which from the 
force of habit we call the West—there has always been noticeable a 
certain absence of enthusiasm in this direction. The old fable of the 
belly and the members is as applicable to modern states as it was to the 
early Roman commonwealth, but its lesson remains unheeded. That 
part of the organism is notoriously sensitive, but not, as a rule, to im- 
pressions that are localized in the extremities. The threatened collapse, 
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however, of the foreign market for wheat and beef and pork would 
produce an internal disturbance that would require powerful remedies. 
Let those who are interested take warning in time.” 

Of course, the foregoing extract refers to the ability of first-class 
powers, with great fleets to declare contraband of war food products, 
coal, and, indeed, anything they pleased, while we, with an insignificant 
naval force, could only enter protest. 


Speaking of wars, we some time ago saw the following, in the 
United Services Gazette, entitled “The Next War:” 

“ Under the above title Hugo Hintze draws the following picture 
of what we may have to expect from the present preparations for a 
possible European war. 

“The needle-gun, with which our last victories were attained in 
1870-71, can to-day only be looked upon as a primitive old blunder- 
buss. Weighing five and a half kilogrammes and of nineteen milli- 
metres calibre, it stopped short at the modest distance of five hundred 
yards, and he who could fire eight shots with it in a minute was a first- 
rate marksman. To-day we turn up our noses at the French Lebel 
rifle, weighing four kilogrammes, eight millimetres calibre, firing up 
to two thousand yards eight shots from a magazine in twenty seconds, 
because it does no longer answer modern requirements. The German 
army will in all probability be armed in the course of next year with 
a magazine rifle of 7.5 millimetres calibre, and the gun only introduced 
five years ago will be nothing better than old iron. Austria-Hungary 
commenced with the introduction of a modern magazine rifle of large 
calibre three years ago. Since last year they have been rearming their 
infantry with one of smaller calibre. Italy likewise is adopting a 
modern rifle. Only Russia retains for the present her old single 
loader. 

“With a few unimportant differences the following distances are 
those adopted for the modern infantry fight: From sixteen hundred 
to one thousand yards developing zone, one thousand to five hundred 
yards first firing zone, five hundred to two hundred and fifty yards 
increased firing zone, two hundred and fifty to two hundred yards last 
firing distance, after which storming will have to follow. The only 
cover that infantry will have is by lying down on the ground ; no cover 
can be had whilst proceeding from one position to another. The losses 
of an attacking infantry will be enormous, and only a continuous ad- 
vance of numerically very superior forces can enable them in certain 
places to try taking a position by storm. To traverse a distance of at 
least eight hundred yards, which is being covered by an iucreasing fire, 
will require an amount of moral courage and power of resistance on 
the part of the attacking forces such as has never before been experi- 
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enced. The losses of the infantry, however, will commence much 
sooner, as with anything like favorable ground the artillery will very 
effectually stop advancing infantry at a distance of four thousand yards. 

“Just as destructive will be a fight of artillery against artillery. 
With some trifling differences among them, we may take it that their 
farthest distance for firing shells will be about seven thousand yards, 
or about four and a half miles; whilst for shrapnels it will be about 
five thousand yards ; the actual fighting distance will be between two 
thousand and two thousand five hundred yards. A distinguished Ger- 
man artillery officer describes an artillery fight in the following terms: 
‘Tt will be a struggle for a “ to be or not to be,” in which one of the 
parties must remain on the battle-field, and it would be criminal levity 
to enter upon such a fight without making use of every chance that 
might lead to victory.’ To this characteristic description may be added 
the fact that in the whole struggle one adversary will remain, whilst 
the other will only leave the field as a cripple. 

“Tn a fight with infantry, the most effective distance for artillery 
will be at fifteen hundred yards. They dare not approach nearer than 
eight hundred yards. 

“ Against attacking cavalry, the artillery need not take up the 
fight sooner than at eighteen hundred yards. If the ground be free, the 
latter must be victorious. 

“ What good can any cavalry do against such arms? They are 
simply doomed to destruction. Already, in 1870-71, infantry did not 
form into squares against attacking cavalry; they simply repulsed 
them in the loosest formation. And how to-day? Infantry will take 
no notice of approaching cavalry until they are within three hundred 
yards ; then they will overwhelm the defenseless masses, who do not 
even have the advantage of a protecting powder smoke, with a shower 
of bullets at the rate of twenty per minute, and the catastrophe is 
completed. 

“The effect of fortress and siege guns has approached the marvel- 
ous: the range of long siege guns reaches ten thousand yards, or 
nearly six miles; the weight of missiles for short siege guns rises up to 
one hundred and seventy-five kilogrammes ; ship guns and those for 
coast defense find their limit at one thousand kilogrammes. No armor, 
no earthworks, can resist in time such missiles, the more so as the ex- 
plosive matter has lately entered into a new phase. Formerly a 15- 
centimetre shell, filled with powder, broke up into forty to forty-five 
pieces when touching its object ; to-day, through the action of wet gun- 
cotton, which is used as an explosive, the shell is torn into three hun- 
dred to three hundred and fifty pieces of ten grammes and eight 
hundred pieces varying from ten grammes to one gramme, of which 
even the smallest pieces will go through a board half an inch in thick- 
ness. The continuous shelling of a fortification with shells of this 
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description must destroy every means of protection as well as the garri- 
son. But this does not mark the climax of inventions in the line of 
artillery ; in America trials are progressing with a pneumatic gun that 
will throw a dynamite shell weighing two hundred and fifty kilo- 
grammes against vessels at a distance of seventeen hundred and fifty 
yards: even when not hitting the ship the explosion in the water must 
cause its destruction. In every branch of arm such extraordinary effects 
have been attained, and are constantly being zealously increased, that 
one may justly ask if wars are still possible with such weapons? Is 
not the progress of science going to turn battle-fields into large 
slaughter-houses ? 

“ During the very sanguinary war of 1870-71 the armies lost fifteen 
per cent. in dead and wounded, and who can say what sacrifices will be 
claimed during the next? Perhaps thirty or even forty per cent., or 
more; and these would be only the direct losses in human life and 
limbs among the combatants. The harm that will be done to the in- 
habitants of the districts in which the war will rage is quite incalculable, 
inasmuch as the armies that will spread over the grounds of action will 
be numbered not by hundred thousands but, millions. 

“The peoples of Europe have no doubt a very interesting view 
before them for contemplation during the next struggle, but the lesson 
that they will derive from it will likewise have a salutary effect.” 


According to the official report of the French Minister of War the 
mortality among the French troops has fallen from twelve to eight per 
thousand during the last year. From 1875 to 1887 there have occurred 
one hundred and forty-one thousand six hundred and forty-eight cases 
of typhoid fever and twenty-one thousand one hundred and sixteen 
deaths. The percentage of this disease has materially decreased of late, 
owing to the attention that is being paid to pure water-supply in the 
barracks. The value of vaccination is proved by the fact that the 
number of small-pox cases has fallen from one thousand and forty-two 
to two hundred and forty-two, and these were mostly among recruits. 


General Faidherbe, senator, and Grand Chancellor of the Legion 
of Honor,—certainly one of the most distinguished of the French gen- 
erals of our time,—died at Paris in the fall, at the age of seventy-one. 
He was buried at the Invalides, being accorded a magnificent funeral at 
the expense of the state. His eminent services well earned the honors 
he received. A distinguished graduate of the Ecole Polytechnique, he 
served in Algeria and Senegal, where he was governor and commander- 
in-chief for two long terms. Owing to his skill as an administrator, as 
well as his firmness in dealing with the interior tribes, he brought the 
colony of Senegal to its present great importance. 

At the breaking out of the Franco-German War he was a briga- 
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dier-general, on sick-leave in consequence of his long tropical service. 
He at once applied for service in the Army of the Rhine, but his appli- 
cation was promptly met by an order to his station in Algeria. As dis- 
asters came, however, he was recalled, being too important a man to be 
ignored, and Gambetta appointed him a general of division and com- 
mander-in-chief of the Northern Army. His opponents were Von 
Manteuffel and Von Goeben,—and that part of Faidherbe’s life is well 
known to soldiers of all nationalities. 

Whatever he did during this critical time was accomplished in spite 
of delicate health, and, although he attained more than the age of the 
Psalmist, he was, for many years, more or less of an invalid. 


Early in September last the remains of the patriot General Paoli 
were exhumed at St. Pancras, in London, for transportation to Corsica, 
where he will have a suitable monument on the spot where stood the 
house in which he was born. Pasquale Paoli had many admirers in 
this country. He died, in exile, in 1807. 


In a late number of Le Yacht, its naval writer, M. Weyl, makes a 
very strong statement of the poor prospect for promotion in the French 
navy, atid states that lieutenants de vaisseaux are now promoted to be 
capitaines de frégate at about forty-seven years of age; and that in a 
few years the average age will be fifty, after a service of thirty-three 
years. Such officers, he declares, have become “completely disillu- 
sioned ;” and he pities the aspirants of the present day still more,— 
for these last have really very little to look forward to. “Do we not 
see,” he concludes, “ that all about us rival nations give the commands 
of their ships to young officers, full of vigor, while, as time goes on, 
our officers are, as a body, older and more disheartened. What does 
it matter if our ships are well armed, and steam twenty knots, if their 
personnel is insufficient? Why, then, make so many sacrifices for the 
material and do nothing for the seaman who controls it? Let us take 
warning. We have no part in the Triple Alliance any more, but we 
shall have to rely upon our own people. Let us at least endeavor not 
to be deceived in such a reliance.” 


A foreign journal says, “The Alpine troops of the Italian army 
have latterly been narrowly watched from beyond the northwest border 
of the Peninsula. Their movements are evidently a matter of great 
curiosity to the French military authorities. But their doings are not 
easily attended to. They have neither parades nor garrisons properly 
so called, and marchings past to the sound of music are not in their 
way. From April to October these troops live among the mountains, 
guiding their beasts of burden through the most difficult passes, tracing 
their routes over the rocks and snow, and making themselves as familiar 
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with the turns and paths as the smugglers and mountain goats. There 
were only fifteen companies of the Alpine troops at the time of their 
formation in 1872. There are now seven regiments, or twenty-two 
active battalions.” 








In order to be able to fire blank cartridges from the Vetterli rifles, 
the Swiss military authorities substituted for the projectile a piece of 
linden-wood, which made the cartridge of exactly the same size as the 
regular one, thus enabling the mechanism to act. The wooden plugs 
or substitutes were hollowed out, with extremely thin walls, and it was 
expected that they would go to pieces, harmlessly, soon after leaving 
the muzzle of the rifle. But, with the “perversity of things,” these 
false projectiles are found, at times, not to go to pieces, as they were 
expected to do, and some quite serious wounds are reported as being 
received from them in sham fights. 















The Turkish army bears upon its rolls, with the title of general of 
division, the German Colonel Von der Goltz. His contract with the 
Turkish government has lately been renewed, with the agreement that 
certain reforms will be carried out. His pay is said to be eight thou- 
sand dollars per annum, and one thousand dollars for expenses. Mean- 
time, the very respectable, and even formidable, iron-clad fleet of the 
Turkish navy, which was mostly obtained and put in service under 
the late Hobart Pasha, is said to be fast becoming useless from neglect. 












Attention has been particularly drawn, of late, to the Prussian 
First Guard Dragoon Regiment, of which the young Emperor made 
his grandmother honorary colonel during his visit to England last 
summer. Colonel Lonsdale Hale has written an historical sketch of 
the regiment for the Nineteenth Century, of which we condense some 
particulars. 

Although only founded in February, 1815, by King William Fred- 
erick III., the history of the regiment has been most eventful, as it 
marched to Paris that same year, as it did forty-five years later, under 
very different circumstances, for the earlier campaign was, for the corps 
in question, bloodless, while the last entry into France entailed some 
of the severest fighting of the whole Franco-Prussian War. Up to 
that time it had had many colonels, among others the famous Prince 
Frederick Charles, and Prince Albrecht. On the reorganization of the 
German army, in 1860, a second Guard Dragoon regiment was formed, 
the first receiving its present title. Under Colonel F. von Bamer, a 
son of a former colonel of the same name, it took part in the battle of 
Ko6niggritz, charging the Austrian Lancer Regiment of the Emperor 
Alexander, and losing three officers, thirteen non-commissioned officers, 
fifty-nine dragoons, and fifty-seven horses. “ But excellently as it be- 
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haved there, any remembrance of this encounter is thrown in the back- 
ground, as is any other work of a less striking character it may have 
done in this campaign and in that of 1870, by its ever memorable 
charge against the French Infantry Brigade of the Fourth Corps on 
the field of Mars-la-Tour on the 16th of August, 1870. It was be- 
tween five and six o’clock in the afternoon of this day that for a mo- 
ment, for the second time, the fate of the right wing of Prince Fred- 
erick Charles’s army hung in the balance. The Fourth French Corps, 
on the north side of the ravine which runs parallel to the Metz-Verdun 
road, and some two thousand paces to the north of it, had driven back, 
with terrible slaughter, some sixty per cent. of the original strength, 
and had put hors de combat Von Wedell’s infantry brigade, which 
formed the left of the weak and overextended German line. Flushed 
with victory, two French regiments, the Thirteenth and the Forty- 
third, followed the retreating Germans over the ravine, and com- 
menced to cross the narrow zone of two thousand paces, a successful 
passage of which would place the road in French hands, and from this 
line it would be easy to drive the Germans pell-mell into the valleys 
beyond, whence they had issued during the day. Little, if anything, 
intervened between the French infantry and the goal. South of the 
road were the four squadrons of the regiment under Colonel Von 
Auerstadt. The regiment represented the Third Brigade of the Guard 
Cavalry Division, the rest of the brigade being elsewhere. The criti- 
cal position of affairs was at once apparent to the senior general present, 
—Von Voigts-Rhetz, the commander of the Tenth Corps. Hastening 
to the brigadier-general, Count Von Brandenburg II., Von Voigts- 
Rhetz directed him to charge the French with his brigade. The count 
replied that the regiment was the only part of his brigade with him, 
and that against the closed masses of unshaken hostile infantry success 
was only possible if he were left to choose the right moment for the 
charge. General Von Voigts-Rhetz answered, ‘ Your regiment may, 
it is true, not succeed, but if it delays the enemy for ten minutes, and 
falls, even to the last man, it will have fulfilled its task and its duty.’ 

“The count returned to the regiment, gave the order to Colonel Von 
Auerstadt, and, taking him by the hand, said, ‘ Reiten sie mit Gott, 
Auerstadt ; ich komme auch mit!’ 

“Crossing the road, and getting clear of the hedges and other ob- 
structions, the regiment galloped north for some little distance, parallel 
to the enemy’s line, which faced southwest, and then, leaving one squad- 
ron in reserve, the other three, turning sharp to the right, formed line, 
and, under a fire of infantry from the front, and of mitrailleuses from 
the left flank, threw themselves headlong on the enemy. Into the hos- 
tile line they penetrated, throwing it into confusion, but, of the eighteen 
officers, two Portépée Fahnrichs, thirty-eight non-commissioned officers, 
thirteen trumpeters, three hundred and fifty-five dragoons, and four hun- 
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dred and twenty-six horses which started on this death-ride, but three 
officers, twenty-seven non-commissioned officers, six trumpeters, two 
hundred and fifty-two dragoons, and two hundred and ten horses re- 
turned unharmed. Five-sixths of the officers, a third of the men, and 
half the horses were killed or wounded, the colonel was mortally 
wounded, the second in command and the three squadron leaders— 
Count Von Wesdehlen, Count Von Westarp, and Prince Reuss—were 
killed ; the only unharmed survivors of the officers were three second 
lieutenants. By degrees the survivors collected southwest of Mars-la- 
Tour, and here their brave colonel, who greeted them with a cheer for 
the king, sank from his horse, to die a few hours later on. 

“Tt is difficult to overestimate the value of this charge to the Ger- 
mans ; for, although the losses inflicted on the French by this brilliant 
onslaught must have been comparatively small,—so slight, in fact, that 
in themselves they would not account for the immediate retirement of 
the infantry to its old position (which now took place),—yet in the 
hurly-burly of the battle-field, great effects are due, as a rule, not to 
one isolated cause, but to the moral and physical effect of many ; and 
among the many which led to the cessation of offensive effort on the 
part of the French on this part of the battle-field of Vionville stands 
in the first rank the charge of the First Guard Dragoon Regiment ; 
and thoroughly justified was a remark made by the emperor, in June, 
1872, when inspecting the regiment,—‘If this attack had not been 


made, who knows whether we might have been here?’ ” 


A French paper, in speaking of the bamboo shafts for the new 
lances of the French cavalry, praises that material as the lightest, as 
well as the strongest, for that purpose. The old French lance-staff, of 
ash, was heavy, and galled the horses in the loins. Most of the old 
lances, especially others than the French, had too large pennons, which 
interfered with their management. General de Brack speaks of the 
moral effect of the lance being greater than any other “ arme blanche,” 
and cites many charges to prove it,—byt the paper goes on to say that, 
after the terrible examples of Gravelotte and Reichshoffen, cavalry will 
not charge infantry any more, for, with the present long-fire pieces, it 
would be impossible for cavalry to reach them. As for the lance, the 
article finds fault with the French lance because it is to be shorter than 
the German. (The latter is 3.30 metres long, and the French 2.70 
metres.) It is, however, the opinion of the French writer that the 
Germans will find their material too heavy. They have tried pine 
(which snaps like glass), and even staves of light steel. 

He points out that, since the new method of carrying the sabre 
fixed to the saddle, a dismounted cavalryman is at the mercy of his 
mounted enemy, having only that poor reliance, a carbine. Why not, 
he asks, imitate that portion of the Russian cavalry which has a bay- 
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onet? A proper one would be a modification of the Lebel bayonet. 
“The Dragoons of the first Republic and of the first Empire had the 
bayonet, and used it to great purpose many times.” 


German papers state that some of the new corps commanders, 
holding that battles are decided not by rifle-fire, but by hand-to-hand 
fighting, are again devoting special attention to gymnastic exercises, 
including bayonet-drill. These matters have never been so energeti- 
cally attended to as they are just now in Germany. 


But it is likely that, with the new methods and material, no one 
knows much about the coming battles. The Militdrische Zeitung pub- 
lishes an article pointing out many disadvantages which will attend the 
use of smokeless powder. The duties of the guard and the patrol will 
be made immeasurably more difficult by the absence of the smoke and 
noise, which, in the case of the employment of ordinary powder, at- 
tracted their attention to, and pointed out, the position of the enemy. 
On the other hand, it will render capital service to the franctireurs, 
whose object it is to escape from and confuse the guard. Sudden at- 
tacks and surprises will become matters of such daily occurrence that 
outposts and patrols will have to be immensely strengthened, and kept 
at the utmost tension of watchfulness. Firing-drill and discipline 
must necessarily be made much stricter than at present. The most 
important fault of the smokeless powder is, however, the terrible clear- 
ness, the overwhelming distinctness with which, when it is used in 
battle, every man will be able to see the carnage and slaughter around 
him. Each man, fighting behind a thick fog of smoke, which was 
only wafted aside now and then by a gust of wind, or lightened by a 
pause in the firing, felt a certain sense of screened security, mistaken, 
indeed, but none the less reassuring, until he himself was struck. How 
will it be in the future? 


In an article in a late number of the Fortnightly Review, which has 
attracted much attention, the writer says, “If war were declared to- 
morrow, France could put into the field no less than five armies of 
two hundred thousand men each, and two armies of one hundred and 
fifty thousand men each,—the whole of these armies being completely 
equipped for a prolonged campaign, and supported by ample reserves 
for etappen duties and for replacing casualties. This is five times the 
strength of the force which Napoleon III. placed in the field in 
1870. . . . The concentration of these unprecedentedly large armies 
would involve an enormous railway problem. How great that prob- 
lem is may be conceived when it is stated that, to transport one French 
corps d’armée by rail, one hundred and two trains are required, number- 
ing one hundred and thirty-eight locomotives and four thousand four 
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hundred and forty carriages. The question of railway transport has 
been made the subject of long and special study in the fourth bureau 
of the French General Staff, and if the railway organization breaks. 
down in time of war it will not be for want of previous arrangements, 
which have been worked out during peace down to the smallest detail.” 

Explosives will sometimes give evidence that only skilled persons 
should handle them. At other times the greatest skill and longest ex- 
perience are unable to prevent sinister results. Usually the causes of 
serious explosions remain unknown because the only persons who could 
give any information are killed. Last May ten thousand pounds of 
dynamite exploded in West Chester County, New York, an accident 
supposed to be caused by the leaking of muriatic acid. Some houses 
were shattered a quarter of a mile away, but no lives were lost because 
no men were very near. 

We are led to these remarks because we have waited to hear the 
real cause of the dreadful explosion in Antwerp, which occurred last 
fall, and in which every one is interested, and especially military men. 
Tons of dynamite have been exploded without the hundredth part of 
the damage effected on the Scheldt. Those who could tell tales are 
blown out of existence, and it is, of course, the interest of the surviving 
owners of the “ cartridge-breaking establishment” to plead ignorance. 
It is futile to hope that much light will be thrown on the matter. 
Captain Shaw, of the London Fire Brigade, went over to personally 
look into it. He expresses himself pretty strongly in regard to the 
practice of allowing even “old cartridges” to be broken up in the 
heart of a swarming population ; and he further declares that the idea 
that cartridges, stored in bulk, were the cause of the fearful explosion 
is ridiculous, Captain Shaw holds the belief that a red-hot rod might 
be inserted into a case without anything happening except the ignition 
of individual cartridges successively. Needless to say that other au- 
thorities differ from him. There were, it is asserted, only a few hun- 
dredweight of the material on the premises at the time of the explosion, 
but it is evident that tons would not have excavated the huge craters 
found in M. Corvilain’s establishment. “It seems clear, therefore,” 
says a contemporary, “that unless all experience in dealing with am- 
munition in bulk is to be falsified, we must adopt the conclusion that 
some explosive was present of which nothing has been said.” One 
thing ca be learned from the explosion, at least, and that is that the 
folly of permitting an “industry” in explosives to be carried on in the 
heart of the commercial quarter is very great. The great port of Ant- 
werp, which has, during the ages, seen such great fluctuations in its 
prosperity, the town which the first Napoleon declared to be a pistol at 
the head of England, should have had regulations which would have 
prevented the loss of so many lives, and the wreck of docks, basins, 
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and warehouses, which did occur. It is rather remarkable that an ex- 
plosion (fortunately of a minor character, and without such dreadful 
results) occurred in a branch establishment of the same proprietor, in 
Paris, not long after that at Antwerp. 


The leading article of the October number of the Contemporary 
Review is a remarkable one. Under the nom-de-plume of “ Outidanos” 
the writer comments upon the Triple Alliance and Italy’s place in it. 
As is known,—or, rather, supposed,—the members of this league are 
Germany, Austria, and Italy. Its purposes are declared to be defen- 
sive ; and it is to expire, unless renewed, in 1890. We wish we could 
give the whole of the article, for it is both interesting and instructive, 
but that cannot be. We therefore give the opening paragraphs and 
one or two other short extracts. 

“ For eleven years Europe has not heard the clash of arms; nor, 
except in the Balkan Peninsula, for eighteen; yet her soldiers are 
counted by millions, and her charge for military and naval establish- 
ments by hundreds of millions. These establishments, which are 
huge, require to be contemplated in various lights ; but, whatever point 
of the compass we select for our inspection, the view is a dismal one. 
In the United Kingdom alone of the great states do the enormous bur- 
dens, which these establishments require, fail to constitute an apology 
for so-called protective laws, which fetter industry, diminish wealth, 
and aggravate distress. In some, at least, of the six greater countries, 
the pressure upon the national finance in this time of peace is very 
heavy. In Germany it is said to be so severely felt as to endanger the 
policy of peace. In Italy it represents what might more properly ac- 
company the extremities of an exhausting war. The growth of the 
huge mass of national debts is rapid and continuous. The existence of 
enormous armies stimulates the martial spirit, and creates in each 
country a military class thoroughly centralized and of increasing power. 
In this state of facts a ‘league of peace’ is, indeed, a sweet-smelling 
savor, if it answers to its name. But that is the very question which 
it is needful to examine. For, assuredly, the military condition of 
Europe as a whole is not the outward sign of a settled tranquillity, but 
is rather the announcement of the strong and rather early likelihood of 
an agonizing war.” 

“ Outidanos” gives us, in his paper, the following figures: “ Grant- 
ing that the German army is at this moment the first army in Europe, 
it seems not an unreasonable opinion that the Russian and the French, 
or the French and the Russian, armies are the second and third, and 
that Austria and, in the fifth place, Italy have to take rank behind 
them. Suppose we attempt roughly to measure relative strength by 
the threefold test of (1) numerical amount of army ‘ with the colors’ 
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and navy, (2) population, and (3) revenue, we obtain, on resort to pop- 
ular sources of information, something like the following results : 


Germany with Aus- 
tria and Italy. France and Russia. 


Army and navy 1,652,000 1,578,000 
Population (Europe only) 113,000,000 125,000,000 
Revenue £279,000,000 £237,000,000 


“There is nothing in these figures demonstrative of gross disparity, 
or of an incapacity on either side to wage, if so minded, a deliberate 
and determined struggle. Especially does this seem clear, when it is 
borne in mind that the proportion of her population which Italy keeps 
under arms is enormous, so much so that to this total of forces kept on 
foot she contributes rather more than a moiety; while the wealth of 
France is probably equal to that of any two among the other powers.” 

We may be allowed one more quotation,—“ Italy by Nature stands 
in alliance neither with anarchy nor with Cesarism, but with the cause 
and the advocates of rational liberty and progress throughout Europe. 
Never had a nation greater advantages from soil and climate, from the 
talents and dispositions of the people; never was there a more smiling 
prospect (if we may fall back upon the graceful fiction) from the Alpine 
tops, even down to the Sicilian promontories, than that which for the 
moment has been darkly blurred. It is the heart’s desire of those, 
who are not indeed her teachers, but her friends, that she may rouse 
herself to dispel once and forever the evil dream of what is not so 
much ambition as affection ; may acknowledge the true conditions under 
which she lives ; and it perhaps may not be yet too late for her to dis- 
appoint the malevolent hopes of the foes of freedom, and to fulfill 
every bright and glowing prediction which its votaries have ever uttered 
on her behalf.” 

Referring to the foregoing remarks, we translate a few Jines from 
the letter of the Italian correspondent of Revue du Cercle Militaire: 
“The filling up of the places at our military schools has not, during 
the past year, been a success. In 1887 six hundred and ten young men 
were needed to enter upon the career; the examinations were easy, and 
the budget allowed six hundred and ten thousand francs for scholar- 
ships. From 1887 to 1889 they have reduced the length of the course 
and enlarged the number of those who receive free board; in other 
words, the authorities have looked more to number than qualifications. 
In spite of all that, there has been, and is to-day, a diminution in the 
number of candidates,—a fact hard to explain, unless upon the theory 
that there is a want of military spirit or of patriotism. Is it because 
our young men dread a career which entails sacrifices and hard work ? 
Or is it due to defects in early education? The fact is, that if we were 
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to judge of the general intelligence and culture of the country by the 
examination-papers for admission to the military schools, we should be 
forced to draw very sad conclusions. Let us leave the subject, with 
the hope that the Parliament and the government will devote attention 
to a state of things which cannot fail to have a damaging effect upon 
the interests of Italy.” 


Lord Wolseley continues his magazine articles upon the late war. 
If he is going to work through the Comte de Paris book, and the 
Century papers, he has yet a good deal of material at his disposal. 
The Philadelphia Ledger, a most respectable and even decorous sheet, 
seems to have lost patience with him when it remarks, “ Lord Wolseley, 
who is fighting the American Civil War over again, in a magazine 
article intimates that there were many soldiers in the Northern army 
who would have liked to have had General Lee for their leader. The 
most interesting thing about some writers is their charming absurdity, 
as it were.” 


It is announced that eight batteries of the Russian army have been 
formed exclusively for the six-inch field-mortar. The Superior War 
Council has recently decided that these eight mortar-batteries, created 
by an imperial ukase of the 30th of June last, should form two regi- 
ments, of four batteries each. 

The Militdér- Wochenblatt gives a short notice of the six-inch mortar 
which the Russians have finally adopted for field-service. The new 
weapon is mounted on a traveling carriage of the same general shape as 
that of other field-guns. Ever since their experiences in 1878 and 
1879, the attention of the Russian authorities has been largely turned 
towards vertical fire in the field. The chief obstacle to success was 
found to be the difficulty of supplying a suitable traveling carriage for 
a field-mortar, but this problem appears now to have been satisfactorily 
solved. The weight of the new mortar is twenty-eight pud (1 pud = 
36.114 English pounds). The charge is four and one-half pounds of 
large grain powder, and it is intended to fire both shrapnel and common 
shell. The weight of the former projectile is seventy-five pounds, of 
the latter sixty pounds. The muzzle velocity is stated to be seven 
hundred and seventy feet per second, and the greatest range three versts 
(1 verst = 1167 English yards). 


The French General Lebrun died at Paris in October last. His 
name will be recalled readily, for he bore a distinguished part in the 
events of the Franco-Prussian campaign. Born in 1809, and passing 
through the higher military schools, he entered the staff, rising through 
the regular grades until, in 1866, he became general of division. 
Meantime, he had had the usual Algerian experience, had been chief of 
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staff, and commended in general orders for his conduct at the capture 
of the Mamelon Vert, at Sebastopol, and again for the battle of the 
Tchernaia. At the Malakoff he again distinguished himself as chief 
of staff of Marshal MacMahon. In the war of 1859 he was chief of 
staff of the Second Corps of the French army, and was with Mac- 
Mahon at Turbigo, Magenta, and Solferino, being wounded in the 
last battle. 

In 1869, Lebrun was aide-de-camp to the emperor, and upon the 
declaration of war with Germany was put in charge of the staff of the 
Army of the Rhine, but soon resigned that appointment to take com- 
mand of the Twelfth Corps,—so soon to have such a terrible experience 
at Bazeilles, Here he was wounded by a fragment of shell, and had 
two horses killed under him on the eventful day of Sédan, when he 
was taken prisoner. 

Upon his return to France, after several months of captivity, he 
became commandant of the Third Corps, at Rouen, and retained that 
post for six years, being finally relieved at his own request. Although 
he had reached the retiring age in 1874, General Lebrun was accorded 
an indefinite extension of active duty on account of having commanded 
in chief and distinguishing himself in the face of the enemy. In 
addition to the grand cross of the Legion of Honor, he also received 
orders from England, Italy, and Sardinia, Turkey, the Papal States, 
Austria, and elsewhere. 

E. SHIPPEN. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


THE TRIALS OF STAFF-OFFICERS. 


THE TELEPHONE AS AN ADJUNCT TO THE NATIONAL 
GUARD. 


THE riot alarm struck just at 8.45 as Mr. X. was trudging his way 
down to the armory. Late as midnight there had been a conference. 
The mayor, the sheriff, the governor of the State, the general manager 
of the biggest railway of the Northwest, the adjutant-general of the 
State,—one of the finest soldiers it has ever been Mr. X.’s lot to be 
associated with, and of whom he wrote in a previous paper,—and 
finally Mr. X. himself. The governor knew and had reason to know 
that the civil authorities could not control the situation. The mayor 
and the sheriff—both Germans—thought that they might control the 
mob by some native eloquence of their own. We—the governor, the 
adjutant-general, and Mr. X., now a colonel and aide-de-camp on the 
staff of the governor—had convictions to the contrary. We knew the 
civil authorities could not control the mob, and that nothing short of 
the sharp arm of the National Guard would put an end to the lawless- 
ness and riot. 

The mob—mostly Germans and Polanders—had swept through 
the valley of the Menomonee, cleaning out the railway shops, driving 
workmen from their benches, threatening death to any man who dared 
to work after their demand, “acht stunde” (eight hours), had been 
acted upon by the employers—unless in their interest. The great 
Allis works—the finest in the West—were closed because the mob 
threatened the workmen, and the civil authorities were powerless to 
protect them, and the mammoth rolling mills far down towards the 
South Point were to be the next object of attack. 

Out in the Menomonee Valley worse things prevailed. There lay 
the great shops of the Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company, every 
man driven from his bench. The round-house, the machine-shops, the 
repair-shops, with a thousand plucky employés ; yet, having no organ- 
ization, no leader, no arms, they had been driven from their places by 
a mob of frenzied Polanders and “low Germans,” and the municipal 
authorities, with a reserve of fifty police, and the county magnates, 
with the sheriff and his posse comitatus, and the Teutonic eloquence of 
the two combined could effect nothing. Neither one would risk his 
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political chances by declaring war against the vagabonds that had 

already despoiled the city’s fair name. Neither dared to call in certain 

aid against the German name ; both knew that, while at the outset the 
strike was begun by honest but misguided workmen, in less than 

twenty-four hours the strikers were re-enforced by all the thugs, thieves, 

and blackguards that could be found in a population of two hundred 

thousand,—mostly foreigners,—and, above all, that they were now 

being hourly incited by the furious speeches of avowed Anarchist 

leaders to proceed at once to the enforcement of their demands by the 

application of the torch and their own peculiar explosive, dynamite. 

It was known and well known that the Anarchists had been drilling 

under arms for weeks ahead, and the mayor himself knew, five days 

before the great parade, under the red flag, of the 2d of May, that 

every pawnbroker’s or second-hand shop in town had been gutted of 
its arms. 

Knowing well the evil elements in the population, strenuous efforts 
had been made for some time beforehand by our adjutant-general to 
get the National Guard into shape for business. We had three pretty 
good regiments in the State and one battalion of infantry of four 
companies in the metropolis. But a crack troop of cavalry and a 
light battery manned by an admirably drilled complement of canuoneers, 
all dashing young Americans, were our local main-stays. Of course 
we were balked by demagogue politicians in the Legislature, and the 
governor himself was for a long time reluctant to believe that there 
was any necessity for this preparation. He showed the stuff he was 
made of, however, one night at a convention of the officers of the 
National Guard, when Mr. X. had inflicted upon them a long lecture 
on riot duty. No sooner had the lecturer finished than up rose the 
commander-in-chief. Six feet three in his stockings, with a head and 
mane and beard like a gray lion, massive and impressive, the biggest 
man of the hundreds in the senate chamber. 

“ Gentlemen,” he shouted, “I want to say one thing right now. 
Colonel X. is all right except in just one point,—in his instructions and 
warnings about the way you receive orders from mayors and marshals 
and sheriffs. Don’t you worry about that! Whenever the time comes 
for you to tackle a mob in this State, I’ll be thar as quick as you can, 
and you'll get your orders from me.” 

The applause that greeted the chief was deafening; but could we 
have looked ahead a brace of years and seen how superbly that stalwart 
promise was to be redeemed, the dome of the capitol would not have 
stood the uproar. 

However, as the spring of ’86 wore on, the adjutant-general at the 
capital and Mr. X. in the metropolis were in almost daily communi- 
cation. 

The latter was advised to keep constant watch on the situation, and 
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the days were rare when he was not riding through the very large 
districts occupied by the Polanders and the socialistic Germans, and 
sending his conclusions to his superior. The detectives willingly told 
him all they knew, but the chief of police (a German of most kindly 
and affable character, who had recently stepped into the position with 
no knowledge whatever of police or detective work and no aptitude for 
either, but simply because the mayor, a German, wanted a German in 
that place) deprecated all rumors of threatening meetings among the 
Germans, and as the governor had among his political advisers and 
henchmen at the capital several Germans, and one of the lowest of low 
Germans on his staff, it seemed impossible for the adjutant-general to 
induce him even to order the ammunition so desperately needed at the 
metropolis. (We had not three rounds per man of rifle, carbine, or 
pistol ammunition. As for the battery, they had neither shell nor 
canister.) ’ 

A shrewd politician was the old chief. He did not mean to Jet any 
man brand him as an intimidator ; but, just at the fag end of April, he 
concluded to drop in and take a look for himself, and what he saw and 
heard seemed to bring about instantaneous change. He whisked back 
to the capital and wired at once to Rock Island for ball cartridge enough 
to clean’ out a corps d’armée—provided they hit. Even then, however, 
‘ he did not mean to show his teeth. Mr. X. got orders to meet the first 
installment at the station as the train came in, and there, with some stout 
drays in readiness, that officer received several innocent-looking dry- 
goods boxes, variously inscribed “ overcoats,” “ blankets,” etc. ; but the 
draymen wondered at the marvelous weight. In an hour more the 
veteran quartermaster-sergeant of the “Light Horse,” with the assist- 
ance of one man, had knocked those boxes to flinders and lugged their 
contents down into the vaults of the armory,—and only three men knew 
that thirty thousand rounds were ready. 

On Sunday, May 2, with red flags innumerable, the Anarchists 
Socialists, and—sorry day for them that ever they took up with such 
company—thousands of Knights of Labor, made their big parade. At 
the fine stone armory of the Light Horse,—which they built them- 
selves, as the State declined to,—in, the quarters of the troop and of that 
gallant Irish company, “The Sheridan Guard,” a couple of dozen quiet 
men in civilian dress looked grimly from the windows, making no reply 
to occasional demonstrations of hatred and defiance from the procession. 
No disturbance occurred ; no one interfered with the picnic; but the 
next morning the riot burst forth with the rising sun all over the 
manufacturing districts, and in twelve hours our fair city was in the 
hands of a howling mob, with a German mayor, a German sheriff, a 
German chief of police, whose force was largely made up of Germans, 
and all of whom owed their positions to the preponderance of German 
voters, as our sole legal barrier against anarchy and ruin. 
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At eight o’clock that night Mr. X. was drilling the battery in the 
use of small arms with which to defend their wooden armory, far up- 
town and close to the “ Polack” settlements (shell and canister still they 
had none), and at ten he received a dispatch to report at once to the 
governor, who was hastening in by special train. 

It was about midnight that the conference aforementioned was going 
on. The governor was eager to take hold at once, but could not unless 
the local authorities begged his aid, and this, after much “ palaver,” they 
finally declined to do. 

It was about 1 a.M., therefore, that the general manager, whose 
shops, round-houses, ete., had all been cleaned out, and whose elevators, 
rolling-stock, ete., were now threatened, called in his division superin- 
tendent. 

“ Then it is understood, gentlemen, that we can have no further pro- 
tection than you have given us thus far ?” 

The mayor and sheriff began to explain that they looked for better 
things on the morrow, but finally admitted that no further force was to 
be used. ; 

“That ends it, then.” And he turned to his assistant : “ Give orders 
to close up every thing, Mr. Collins.” 

“Very good, Mr. Miller.” 

And so the conference ended. 

All the same, we had our orders for the morrow. And sure enough, 
about 8 o’clock A.M. the civic authorities threw up the sponge and fled 
to the governor for aid, and at 8.45 all over the city the fire-bells were 
clanging, as aforesaid, the stirring riot alarm. X. made a quick run 
for the armory and was getting into uniform in the officers’ room, while 
the troop was rapidly assembling in the riding-hall and the Sheridans 
were darting up the stairs to their quarters on the second floor. Then 
the telephone in the office began its “ R-r-r-r-r-r-ring,” and just then 
in came the chief and the adjutant-general. The first news was that 
the “‘ Polacks” were threatening the battery armory. The guns were 
in danger, and between listening at the ’phone with one ear and to ar- 
riving officers with the other, the governor’s first order was to have those 
guns run down here as quick as possible. Mr. X. was put in command 
of the troop, battery, and the infantry at the Central station. In forty 
minutes every command in town was reported by wire as ready for 
duty at its armory. 

An orderly sent to the battery armory came back on the run to say 
they couldn’t move their guns because they had no horses, and Mr. X. 
was in saddle in short order and trotting northward with a few troopers 
to “stir them up.” It was a quick case of “man the pole, splinter 
bar, and wheels.” Then the guns were in the street and rolling lei- 
surely down town, a small guard was left with carbines and abundant 
ammunition, and, with cannoneers somewhat blown and vastly aston- 
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ished, those guns were soon parked in the big riding-hall. Meantime, 
the Fourth Battalion, under its German major, had rapidly assembled 
and been whirled off by special train to “ Bay View,” where a great 
mob was already gathering about the rolling mills; a knot of excited 
citizens were clattering around the governor ; an expert “ telephonist” 
was at the instrument rapidly transmitting messages to and from the 
chief or adjutant-general. Every company of the First Infantry, as 
far out as Darlington on the line of the Southern branch of the rail- 
way, fully one hundred and fifty miles, had reported ready and only 
waiting for the cars; some were already en route. We knew that by 
3.30 we would be re-enforced by at least four companies, with others 
coming close on their heels ; but meantime, said the excited citizens, 
what was to become of the Allis works, the stove-works, the great 
flour-mills, the magnificent elevators, and, above all, the breweries ? 
Mobs were gathering around each and every one, so declared each new 
arrival, and X. and his cavalry were kept on the jump whisking 
around town and exploding these canards. There wasn’t a mob at any 
one of these points that a platoon couldn’t have larruped. But at one 
of the great German gardens there was a throng,—half honest arbeiter, 
half “toughs,”—listening to blood-curdling harangues from their 
leaders, and these fellows we reconnoitred from time to time, while 
solid ranks of police stood near the gates. 

Down at Bay View the battalion—very badly handled—had been 
drawn within the gates by a species of march by the flank in single file 
through a crowd that followed them with imprecations and brickbats 
and nearly overwhelmed the rearmost company, which was composed, 
oddly enough, mainly of Polanders, but of a better class. A dozen 
panicky shots were fired which seemed to set everybody to running, 
and our expert at the telephone was kept dancing and shouting at the 
instrument for a full half-hour, when suddenly the thing joined the 
strikers and refused to work. 

“ Our line’s cut, sir, between here and the Central,” was the quick 
report. 

“ Run up another, and be lively,” said the chief. 

Then came the order for Mr. X. and the cavalry to speed forth 
again, this time to tackle a gang at the railway depot, where they were 
gathered with the evident idea of making it lively for the in-coming 
troops. We found them ugly, blasphemous, and obscene, but not 
dangerous. The first platoon cleared the needed space in ten seconds 
without firing a shot or delivering a whack with the sabre. The other 
three formed facing outward, so that we had a big, clear rectangle three 
hundred yards long, and here in fifteen minutes formed the arriving 
infantry and a mysterious little four-wheeled wagon. “ Verdamptes 
mitrailleuse !”” exclaimed one of the scowlers on the sidewalk. We 
were off for the armory in a moment more, covering the broad streets 
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from curb to curb, but the mob did not follow with so much as a 
pebble. 

Except a brief disagreement between a battalion of the First In- ° 
fantry and an overwhelming gang that had driven the police “galley 
west,” nothing of consequence occurred in town that afternoon or 
evening. Fast as the troops arrived they were sent to important 
points,—one little detachment out to the railway shops; a stronger 
one, four companies, to the Allis works; others to re-enforce Mr. X. at 
the Central station which, said the police, the rioters meant to attack in 
force and rescue the ringleaders and rioters “run in” during the day. 

But the main anxiety was about Bay View as the late hours of the . 
evening came round. 

Whatever the German major might think, he had two or three 
timorous parties on his staff who were perpetually wailing over the 
telephone that their position was most hazardous; the mob was all 
around them in heavy force ; burning freight-cars, ete. Couldn’t more 
troops be sent ? 

The governor learned by ten at night that furious meetings had 
been held in various resorts on the South Side, and that a genuine up- 
rising had taken place among the Poles, who, in response to the rabid 
harangues of their leaders, resolved to march in full numbers on the 
following morning, strip the insolent militia of their arms, and drive 
them into the lake. As a consequence, two American companies ap- 
peared on the right of the battalion line, making six in all, when the 
vast mob, waving the flags of anarchy and of some socialistic society 
over their heads, came thronging into view on the morning of the 4th 
of May. 

Meantime, the governor, over the telephone, had had brief converse 
with the commander. We were, indeed, “getting our orders from 
him,” and they were brief and explicit,— 

“Tf that mob marches on you in the morning, open fire, sir, and 
drive ’em back.” 

It so happened that Mr. X. was in the office the next morning 
when the worn-out orderly at the telephone suddenly called for the 
governor. 

“ Message from Bay View, sir. The mob’s advancing.” 

The chief sprang to the instrument and sung out, “Hullo! Hey? 
That you, major? What do you say? They’re coming, are they? 
Then give it to’em! Fire at once!” 

And with one volley the back-bone of local anarchy was broken. 

There was tremendous uproar and excitement that day in our city. 
The mobs were everywhere, but the main body was gathered at their 
big garden on the West Side. Mr. X. had only the troop and two 
companies of infantry with him when at two o’clock the police tele- 
phoned that they were completely overwhelmed at that point; that 
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they were being fired on and driven, and they wanted “all the help 
that could be sent them.” 

“ Now, I want this thing stopped for good and all,” said the chief. 
“Here, X., take the Light Horse and what infantry you have and 
wind it up.” 

In fifteen minutes we were there. The Light Horse pulled the 
police out of the hole they were in; the infantry silently and sternly 
drove back the howling gang until we had all the space we needed and 
complete command of the position. The mob fell back a block away 
in every direction. Some stones were thrown, but none reached us. 
Then we got up the patrol wagons, made sudden dashes into the mob, 
gathered in man after man until we had the carts crammed three deep 
with cowed or cursing “ toughs,” but never a move was made to rescue 
them. Never another stone was thrown. Every time a platoon of 
horse started up either street, away would go the crowd full tilt; the 
big garden had not an occupant, and we had not had to pull trigger 
once. Finally the little command rode back through streets crammed 
with rioters an hour before and brought its cart-loads of “toughs” to 
the police station. That, night in Chicago was the tragedy of the 
dynamite bomb in Haymarket with the slaughter of so many brave 
men, but when we got back from the garden we had the local leaders 
and the orators behind the bars, and our mob had played its last card. 

All the same, the guard had to be kept up. The governor left for 
his hotel ; the adjutant-general was suddenly called to the capitol, and 
Mr. X. was left supreme at head-quarters, and was ass enough to tell 
the worn-out telephonist he might go until morning. Not until this 
eventful night did he learn the real character of the telephone as an 
adjunct to military operations. He had had no sleep for thirty-six 
hours, and meant to get it now. Guards, sentries, pickets, and patrols 
were al] provided for. The captain of the Light Horse moved in with 
him, and on a couple of cots they stretched themselves, boots, spurs, 
and all. Then it began,— 

R-r-r-r-r-ring ! 

Up jumps Mr. X. and seizes the “ear trumpet.” 

“ Hello!” 

“Oh—all right. That’s you, X. How’re you all getting on?” 
comes back in the sonorous voice of the governor. 

“ All serene. Every man asleep except the guard.” 

“Well. A report has just come to me that Caldwell’s command 
out at the car-shops “4 

Plkt!) Whyr-r-r-r-r-r ! 

And the governor’s firm tones are suddenly replaced by a shrill, 
distant, high-pitched feminine communicatiqn,— 

“An’ I just told her that I wouldn’t stand it from her er any ° 
other——” 
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Mr. X. grasps the crank with indignant hand : 

R-r-r-r-ring ! 

A voice, sweet and placid—feminine of course—responds,— 

“Ye-es? What is it, Armory ?” 

“ T was just receiving a very important message from the governor 
and was cut off in the midst of it.” 

“From whom ?” still sweetly. 

“From the governor.” 

“Ye-es? What governor?” 

“Why, good Gbeg your pardon—the oo of the State, Gov- 
ernor R . Find him right off.” 

“ Where was he?” 

“Don’t know. Try the hotel.” 

“ Who shall I say wants him ?” sweeter yet. 

“Colonel X., at the armory.” 

“ What at the armory ?” 

“No matter!” (vehemently). “Just tell him the armory only got 
part of his message. I’ll stay right here.” 

Presently the same sweet, placid voice,— 

“ All right, here’s the governor.” 

Next, explosively, “ And if you allow such a thing to occur again 
you’ll never hear the last of it.” 

Mr. X. (aghast),—“ Why, what in blazes has gone wrong, governor?” 

“Good Lord! That you, X.? Thought I was still talking with 
those blankety idiots at the Central. Why, they’ve cut me off three 
times to-night in the midst of important matter 

“ Well,—pardon me,—but there’s no telling how soon they’! do it 
again. What were you saying about Caldwell ?” 

“Great Scott! Didn’t you get that? Why, I directed you to——” 

“ Armory! Armory! Are you through yet?” It’s the sweet voice 
at the Central. 

“Through! Not by a—(gulp)—good deal. Give me the governor 
again.” 

Three minutes anxious waiting. Then, sweet as before,— 

“Armory, are you there? Oh! Well, the governor isn’t there 
any more. He’s gone away !” 

Mr. X. makes a jump for his sabre, and- the stalwart captain of 
the Light Horse tumbles out of his blanket with the query, “ What’s 
wrong ?” 

“Don’t know. You stay here in charge. I’ve got to find the 
chief.” 

A cab whirls Mr, X. over to the hotel, and there he finds the gov- 
ernor, beaming. He is surrounded by prominent citizens congratulating 

him, and by reporters taking notes. He comes forward at once to greet 
his staff-officer. 
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“Did you get my message ?” 

“No, sir. It seemed impossible.” 

“ Well, it’s all right as it turned out. Some railway people hurried 
in to tell me the mob were firing their cars in the valley and that Cald- 
well was unable to prevent it, but the manager had his own telephone, 
and found out that there was nothing in it. The town’s full of 
rumors.” ; 

“Then if there’s nothing else, governor, I’ll go back to my post.” 

“ All comfortable up there ?” 

“ Well, the men are, but I’ve a mind to take an ax and demolish 
that infernal telephone. I apprehend we’re to have a lively night with 
it.” 

Back to the big armory. In the riding-hall and stables seventy 
horses, in the troop quarters sixty-five men, and in the battery-rooms 
as many ; in the drill-hall and company-rooms nearly three hundred 
infantry, all peacefully resting from their labors. In the head-quarters 
office, the liveliest monologue, interspersed, like the conversation of 
old Mexican War Patten, with vivid blasphemy. It is the stalwart 
leader of the Light Horse who holds the floor—and the telephone. 

“ Here, take this thing!’ he says, as X. enters. “ Damned if I 
don’t believe the Central has swapped with the lunatic asylum to-night. 
—Hey? What did you ask?” And again he addresses the con- 
scienceless instrument. Pause, while Mr. X. throws off his sabre and 
gauntlets. “No! But you can just tell the manager that if we are 
cut off again to-night while important messages are coming or going, 
T’ll be hanged if we don’t send a guard over there and take possession 
ourselves. Now give us Bay View again. Here’s Colonel X.” 

“ What’s wrong at Bay View, captain?” asks X., as he takes his 
station at the instrument. 

“ Why, they report firing. I couldn’t make out where; and right 
in the midst of it some d—d newspaper chips in to know if we’ve 
got one of their reporters here as a prisoner. I had just time to say 
I’d find out right off, and if we had we’d hang him, when they were 
switched off and the commander at the Allis works asked if we had 
any information of a mob’s coming that way and r 

“ Hold on a moment,” says X. ‘ What is it, Central ?” 

“Oh! I beg pardon,” the sweet voice again: “I thought this was 
the armory. Never mind.” 

“Tt is the armory,” yells X., in desperation. “ I’ve just got back.” 

But the sole reply is a distant “ Whr-r-r-r-r-r-r— Plek !” 

R-r-r-r-r-ring—r-ing—r-r-r-ing-ing, trolls the bell in response to 
vigorous twirling, and presently—that indomitably sweet voice,— 

“Ye-es? That you, Armory? Thought you’d gone.” 

“Gone? We can’t go! Now, for goodness’ sake, give me Bay 
View—quick !” 
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“Bay View? Why they’ve been talking the last half-hour, and 
finally got disgusted because you wouldn’t answer. I'll try what I 
can do.” 

A few moments’ suspense ; then, “ Yes. Here they are.” 

“Hello, Bay View! What’s the matter?” 

“ Why, Colonel X., we’ve been trying to get you the last twenty 
minutes. This is Major A., of the staff. The outposts and sentries 
towards town report heavy firing about the Allis works and 4 

Plt! “Armory! Here’s somebody who must speak with you at 
once.” (The sweet voice again.) 

“Drive ahead,” says X. all a-quiver. “It’s the Allis works, no 
doubt, and they’re attacked.” 

A shrill small voice: “ Armory! Armory! Can’t you answer? 
I’ve been trying to get you all night.” 

“ Here we are; but for Heaven’s sake be quick.” 

“ Well—who is this ?” 

“Colonel X.” 

“ Colonel who ?” 

“ Colonel X.” 

“ Well, I don’t know whether you’re the gentleman Mrs. Ferguson 
wanted to speak with or not. She’s got company now down in the 
parlor. Ill run and see. Just you hold the line a F 

“ Fi! Central!” shouts X. “ Shut off that gabbling idiot and give 
me the Allis works—quick.” 

“ Shut off what ?” (sweetly). ‘ Please speak a little lower and stand 
just a little farther back.” 

“Qh, never mind. Ring up the Allis works at once.” 

Presently the Allis works. 

“ Major, is everything all right. Have you had any trouble?” 

“‘ Nothing ’cept half a dozen toughs tried to set fire to the fence. 
We rounded up before they knew it. Another two tried to disarm one 
of my sentries. He knocked one of them silly with a ‘butt to the 
front,’ and the other’s lying here with a——” 

“Pardon me, but have you had an attack? any firing—any ap- 
proach from a mob?” 

“No such luck! I wish to goodness they would come.” 

Then for an hour brisk inquiries and answers to and from the 
various detached posts, only to find that there had been no firing, no 
aggressive move. Then midnight, and the post-commander finds 
himself worn out. 

“Central!” he calls. 

“Ye-es,” sweetly. 

“We are about used up now. Please give positive directions that 
except it be important military business we are not rung up again to- 
night.” 
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“Very well. I’m tired too, and go home in five minutes; but I’ll 
see you are not disturbed. Good-night.” 

And then Mr. X., played out, with a sigh of mingled weariness 
and relief, throws himself upon his bunk. The big captain rises, takes 
his sabre, and says,— 

“ Hope to goodness you can get a little rest now. I’m going out 
to look after my guards and outposts. Back in half an hour.” 

One more message presently routs Mr. X. out again. A high city 
official warns head-quarters that immense crowds have attended all the 
“indignation meetings” held throughout the city, and mean to assault 
the armory in the morning to release their prisoners. “They have 
dynamite.” 

“So have we—lot’s of it. Good-night.” 

Finally drowsiness, oblivion—then, R-r-r-r-r-r-ing . . . r-r-ring! 
Loud, urgent, imperative. One bound takes Mr. X. to the telephone. 

“ Hello!” 

“Oh, Armory! I’m so glad to get you at last.” (The voice is 
feminine, but pleasant, motherly, benevolent.) “I tried to get you 
several times this evening, but when I could get the wire you were 
busy, and when you responded I had visitors whom I could not well 
leave.” (Ah! Mrs. Ferguson herself at last.) ‘I wanted to inquire 
about Willy Simpson. His mother and I are old friends, and she 
telephoned me to say she had to leave town, and please to have a 
motherly eye over him in case of injury or trouble.” 

“No man of that name in this command has been wounded or 
injured in any way, madam.” 

“You’re sure of that, are you. I couldn’t go to bed without know- 
ing, and my friends have just left me—but, who is this?” 

“ Colonel X., madam.” 

“Oh, yes. Well, you know Willy, of course.” 

“T regret to say I do not—personally. What does he belong to?” 

“Indeed, I’m not sure; but its the military—the militia, you 
know. If Captain S—— were there, perhaps he could tell.” 

Enter at this instant Captain S—— from his tour of inspection, 
and X. gladly hands over the case to him. 

“What can I do for you, Mrs. Ferguson. This is Captain 
S——,” begins the one-sided colloquy. 

“ Willy Simpson, did you say? No,I don’t knowhim. And you 
say you don’t know what he belongs to?” 

“Hm! Yes. We've got as many as five hundred. There’s the 
Light Horse, the battery, and about six companies of infantry. I — 
don’t see how you could speak with him to-night.” 

“Oh, yes! He must be here; but you wouldn’t ask me to 
wake every one of the five hundred up to inquire if he was Willy 
Simpson ?” 
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“No, madam; I'll do it in the morning, but I cannot now. It is 
simply impossible.” 

“Very well, madam, good-night.” 

“See here, now, Central, that’s enough of that sort of thing for 
one night,—and don’t you forget it !” 

Then, with a comical grin on his tired face, the captain turns to 
Mr. X. 

“What do you suppose that blessed old lady routed us out at this 
hour for ?” 

“Mr. X. is at a loss to conjecture. 

“She says she must write to ‘ Willy’s’ mother the first thing in the 
morning, and she wants to be able to tell her that the pies she sent 
him were safely received.” 

R-r-r-r-r-ing ! 

CHARLES KING, 
Captain U.S.A. 
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SERVICE SALAD. 


Readers of ‘‘ The United Service” are 
cordially invited to contribute to this de- 
partment items of either fact or fancy, 
grave or gay, instructive or only enter- 
taining ; in short, any literary flotsam and 
jetsam likely to interest our subscribers. 


THE Unitep Service prints the fol- 
lowing letter with great pleasure: 
“ Norwicu, Or., Nov. 4, 1889. 
‘“‘ Mason Wo. H. Powkz 1, U.S.A.: 
‘‘S1r,—I beg to express to you my deep 
sense of the service you have rendered 
to the country and to humanity by your 
suggestion in the article ‘Soldier or 
Granger ?’’ So important a contribution 
towards the thorough and permanent so- 
lution of all the Indian questions I do 
not believe has been made in my time. 
‘‘T am convinced that the measure, 
boldly and thoroughly applied, would be 
of immense beneficence in many different 
aspects; and that it has only to be effec- 
tively and with reiteration set before the 
public to be universally popular. I have 
already written on the subject to several 
persons of influence in Indian affairs,— 
to Dr. Edward E. Hale, Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott, and others,—asking their special 
attention to your article. 
‘*T have the honor to be (in haste) 
“Yours truly, 
‘‘ Leon’D WooLszy Bacon.” 


Major Powell’s paper has attracted 
wide-spread attention, while of the most 
comments made, all are more or less 
favorable to the ideas he suggested. 


Wrecking in the Bahama Islands. 


I oMITTED to mention wrecking among 
the Bahama industries, yet it has its 
place, which is far from being an unim- 
portant one. Men, women, and children 








will abandon any pursuit to throng to the 
scene of a wreck. An entire congrega- 
tion will swarm out of church at such a 
summons, the men divesting themselves 
of superfluous clothing as they run, pitch- 
ing garments over walls or into the bushes 
for the women topick up. They are as 
active and prompt in their work, and as 
skillful, as the members of the New York 
Fire Department are in theirs. Nor does 
the labor require less nerve and skill. To 
take a boat out through a beating surf, 
in water which is not by any means free 
from sharks, and successfully save the 
cargo, rigging, and even the furniture, of 
a wrecked vessel, to say nothing of the 
human lives, is not work for a coward 
or an unskilled boatman. The pay for 
salvage is high, so that a “‘ fat”? wreck is 
a thing to be prayed for and long re- 
membered. 

Numberless stories are told of the 
facility with which the insular conscience 
reconciles itself to the idea of assisting to 
wreck a vessel. Rather a knotty case 
was that of one of the older pilots, who 
was suspected and tried several years ago 
for complicity in a crime of this nature. 
At the trial two points are said to have 
been proved by witnesses: First, that 
the pilot was in the cabin of the vessel 
one afternoon for some time, and that 
when he came out he was heard to say, 
piously, ‘‘ Well, cap’n, if it mus’ be so, 
de Lawd’s will be done;”’ and, second, 
that the next morning the vessel was hard 
and fast ashore. The laborers appear to 
work with more intelligence and energy 
when on or in the sea. Salt water seems 
to be vivifying in its effect. Perhaps it 
is the unending, unyielding demand for 
activity in action and thought which the 
ocean always makes upon those who 
wrestle with it, that accounts for this dif- 
ference in character. But it certainly is 
the case that the colored laborer of the 
Bahamas does not seem fonder of con- 
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engaged in shore work than does his race- 
brother elsewhere.—From ‘ Notes of a 
Subtropic Study,” by Epaar MarHEew 
Bacon, in December Scribner. 


Ben Hur on West Point, 


HOW GENERAL LEW WALLACE WOULD 
MAKE THE WHOLE ARMY A MILITARY 
ACADEMY. 


(From the New York Sun.) 


WaASsHINGTON.—Nov. 24.—The old- 
fashioned routine of the annual official 
visit to West Point has given way of 
late to a different method. Instead of 
the dry, decorous, and statistical record 
of the condition of the great military 
school, the report of the Board of Visitors 
is expected to propound some theory 
on the education of soldiers, or to secure 


attention in some other way. Two | 
years ago, when George W. Childs, Esq., | 


of Philadelphia, was president of the 
Board of Visitors, the introduction of 
seven full-page illustrations of buildings 
and landscapes at West Point ingeniously 
supplied the coveted novelty and interest 
for the report of that year. When Gen- 
eral Lew Wallace was made a member 
of the Board of Visitors for 1889, and 
chosen its president, it was felt that the 
danger of repetitious dullness would 
again be guarded against, and the essay 
which will accompany the Board’s re- 
port, probably to be published early this 
week, will justify the confidence thus 
reposed in him. 

General Wallace proposes to make all 
enlisted men possible cadets, and to ex- 
tend West Point education and disci- 
pline throughout the army. To that 
extent “every fixed post in the country 
might be converted into a military 
academy,” the company officers being 
the respective instructors of their men. 
He would keep the term of enlistment 
at five years, as now, instead of reducing 
it to three, as has been suggested, and 
would establish courses of education at 
each post analogous to those of West 
Point. The discipline and customs of 
service, while not the less strict in one 
sense, would have to be varied and modi- 


tinued exertion when in his field or | fied in order to secure recruits capable 
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of prosecuting such studies. Hence he 


would prohibit the hiring of enlisted , 


men as personal servants for officers, 
and also the use of them for any manual 
labor ‘not strictly within the limit of 
honorable duty.’’ This last provisign 
can hardly mean that men skilled as me- 
chanics are not to exercise their trades 
as carpenters, masons, painters, and so 
on, lest they should become less distinctly 
students, since there is nothing dishonor- 
able in manual labor, although it may 
not be specially military. At all events, 
the present soldiers who did not enlist 
as students might hardly like to give up 
the extra pay for this sort of extra duty. 
But of course the existing body of troops 
would have to be largely weeded out 
pending the gradual establishment of 
the new system. 

Proceeding with this plan, General 
Wallace proposes that after four years of 
schooling at the army posts a fixed num- 
ber of enlisted men, probably three hun- 
dred or five hundred, should be annually 
selected for transfer to West Point, there 
to undergo a course of final instruction 
extending through the fifth year, the 
selection to be from the entire body of 
fourth-year men, according to merit. 
Those men not thus chosen for transfer 
to the academy would be discharged at 
the end of the fourth year, so carrying 


| back to the body of the people several 


thousand men annually who would have 
received a thorough military education, 
alike theoretical and practical. This 
leavening process would sufficiently bring 
up to the desired standard the military 
education and capabilities of the nation 
as a whole, so far as would be necessary 
for promptly officering a great volunteer 
army, should one need to be raised. 
“In a marvelously short period there 
would be officers ready made for a mil- 
lion men.’’ Meanwhile, the enlisted 
men sent to the Academy during the 
fifth or final year of enlistment would 
absorb all the commissions for the vacant 
second lieutenancies, these being issued 
to them at the end of the year according 
to their standing and general proficiency ; 
and “all other modes of original appoint- 
ments to the army are to be abolished.” 
When an excess of graduates over va- 
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cancies existed the surplus men would 
receive diplomas and be discharged. 

Under this curious proposal, the legal 
connection of which with the last annual 
visitation the West Point authorities 
may fail to see, the Military Academy 
would not be abolished, but it would 
change its character and features. In- 
stead of furnishing the four years’ full 
course for the complete military educa- 
tion of the lad to become an officer, it 
would be the finishing one-year school 
for those who had already received both 
academic and field training for the same 
purpose elsewhere. Its dormitories, its 
class-rooms, and its various appliances 
of instruction being as complete as now, 
the result would be to turn out with the 
seal of proficiency four times as many 
officers. Of course only a fourth part, 
as now, would be needed for the vacan- 
cies in the army, but the remainder 
would go into civil life with the certifi- 
cate and the advantage of a fine educa- 
tion, a good physique and appearance, 
habits of discipline and devotion to duty, 
and fitness to obey and to command. In 
like manner their comrades, who should 
have been discharged a year earlier at 
the posts, would go into civil life with 
high recommendations, and would have 
had a free education by the government, 
with support and pay meanwhile. 

It may be suggested that General 
Lew Wallace’s views are colored by the 
fact that he is not a regular officer. But, 
in fact, the same proposition, pursued 
into the same details, was made some 
months ago by a line officer of the army. 
Of course this plan proposes to reverse 
a good many maxims and fundamental 
propositions in the constitution of the 
army. The old idea was to get as many 
veterans for the service as possible. This 
new proposal would be to have few or 
none, so as to educate as many potential 
officers as possible. Instead of putting 
a premium on re-enlistments by lon- 
gevity pay, retired lists, and so on, it 
would not allow re-enlistment, because 
a privilege of serving four or five years, 
with the accompanying education, would 
be enough for one man. 

The whole assumption is that the edu- 
cational cadre is the true foundation of 
the military peace establishment; that 
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since Indian hostilities will hereafter be 
rare, and, indeed, needless, and since a 
foreign war would require a great volun- 
teer army. to wage it, the main purpose 
of the little regular army should be to 
provide officers for such a contingency. 
Of course, in the mean time it would 
perform garrison and frontier duty, and 
campaigning when needed. But instead 
of spending so much of the days, the 
weeks, and the years of an enlistment in 
monotonous and useless repetitions of 
support arms and fours right, the time 
should be more wisely employed both 
for the soldier and the government. 
This whole question has evidently 
been stirred up by the prodigious drain 
of desertion, which having for years de- 
fied all attempts at remedy, now seems 
to demand some fundamental change, 
either in the army life or in the class of 
recruits, in order to make the service 
eagerly sought for and clung to by Amer- 
icans. Whether the plan just described 
will solve that problem is another matter. 


Tue year of the Paris Exhibition, 
when Louis Napoleon III. held that 
famous review at Longchamps at which 
a crowd of emperors and kings assisted 
in the old Napoleon style, an invitation 
was sent to Lord Cardigan to attend @ 
la suite on the day, which happened to 
be the anniversary of the actions of 
Balaklava. His lordship was much 
flattered. But horrid thought! He 
was engaged to preside at the Balaklava 
Banquet, and if he went over to Paris 
his brother-in-law, the Earl of Lucan, 
would infallibly be called to take the 
chair in his place! It was a struggle. 
But he decided not to go to the Bois de 
Boulogne. However, it became known 
that the British sabrewr had been in- 
vited, and the French were prepared to 
give him a brilliant reception. The 
fact that Lord Cardigan would not at- 
tend was not divulged, and so when the 
Emperor’s cavalcade passed down the 
lines immense enthusiasm was displayed 
at the appearance of a stout, elderly 
gentleman in a cocked hat, with white 
and red plumes, immense silver epau- 
lettes, a scarlet coatee.with silver lace, a 
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very small sword, blue overalls and 
silver lace stripe—no straps—trousers 
well up over the calf, displaying a pair 
of elastic-sided bottines with spurs at- 
tached. He had no order! no medal! 
and he managed his ill-equipped steed 
with considerable uncertainty of seat 
and purpose. ‘Voila! Milor Cardi- 
‘‘Vive Cardigan!” “Vive la 
eavalerie Anglaise!’? The anguish of 
the gallant general was intense when he 
learned that Mr. R. Monckton Milnes, 
afterwards Lord Houghton, had been 
mistaken for him by the army and the 
public. ‘But I could not be in two 
places at once. And my Lord Lucan 
would have been just as much out of 
place at the Balaklava dinner as Mr. 
Monckton Milnes was passing off for 
me in France.’’—London Army and Navy 
Gazette. 


gan!’’ 


A LITTLE book entitled the ‘‘ Lost Dis- 
patch,” and published at Galesburg, IIli- 
nois, is, we confess, something of a puz- 
zle. It is well written, and is a glorious 
subject for a ‘‘ war story ;” and if it is 


true, as the anonymous author claims in 
his preface that it is, he has lost a golden 
opportunity to acquire both fame and pelf 
by not giving us names, places, and dates. 
At this late day there is scarcely a con- 
ceivable reason why these should be | 
withheld. 


We all know that General McClellan 
did have a “lost dispatch,’ of the last 
importance, brought to him while on the 
march to cut off Lee, during the first 
campaign of the latter at the north of the 
Potomac. It was so important a paper 
that the suspicion naturally arose that it 
was lost with a purpose. At any rate 
the information it contained was not 
fully acted upon,—most likely from that 
very suspicion. 

It is not yet too late for some one to 
give us the true history of that ‘ lost 
dispatch.’’ Was it found in an aban- 
doned rebel camp? Was it captured 
from a cruiser? Neither conjecture is 
likely. Dispatches of such importance 
are not forgotten in bivouacs; neither 
are they sent by couriers who are likely 
to be pistoled on the way. Still less 
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likely is it that an officer in lady’s clothes 
entered a camp and secured the docu- © 


ment there. 
Ss. 


American Novels Galore. 


THREE years ago, when Lippincott’s 
Magazine commenced to publish a com- 
plete novel every month, Richard Henry 
Stoddard, the poet and venerable literary 
critic, said he did not believe that Amer- 
ica could produce yearly twelve readable 
long stories. Mr. J. M. Stoddard, man- 
ager of Lippincott’s, yesterday said that 
he could procure fifty every twelvemonth. 
Everybody is scribbling nowadays,— 
men, women, and school-girls. 


In Sweden, which boasts being the 
fatherland of modern explosives, a con- 
siderable amount of time and attention 
is constantly given to experiments in 
this direction, and an engineer, Mr. J. 
W. Skoglund, has recently invented a 
new explosive, which so far has given 
great satisfaction. It is called ‘‘ gray 
powder” (Swedish, grakrut), and has 
during the summer been tested at Ros- 
ersberg gunnery school, in addition to 
which it will be further tested in the 
course of the present month by a special 
commission, and to a considerable ex- 
tent for comparison with a Belgian 
powder called poudre de papier. Accord- 
ing to the official reports, the gray pow- 
der has been used with 25-millimetre as 
well as with Nordenfelt’s machine guns. 
The former has, with seventy per cent. 
of the new powder against one hundred 
per cent. (or the usual charge) of ordi- 
nary powder, given a thirty-three per 
cent. greater initial velocity, without 
the pressure in the gun being increased 
more than five per cent. With sixty- 
two per cent. (ordinary charge weight) 
of gray powder, the initial velocity was 
increased twenty-four per cent. without 
any perceptible increase in pressure. 
With a charge of seventy-four per cent. 
(ordinary charge weight), tho initial ve- 
locity was increased forty per cent., 
without the gun being subject to any 
undue pressure. With regard to the 
important question of smokelessness, the 
report states that while with Norden- 
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felt’s machine-guns smoke of ordinary 
powder remains for twenty-five seconds, 
the gray powder only leaves a transparent 
steam, which is only visible for five sec- 
onds.—London Army and Navy Gazette, 
October 26. 


Tue fashion of sending Christmas 
cards may be going out, but L. Prang 
& Co., of Boston, evidently do not 
think so. We have to thank that enter- 
prising firm for a box containing many 
dainty and beautiful Christmas cards and 
some really beautiful calendars. 


WE are not surprised to learn that 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have sold nearly 
two hundred thousand copies of “‘ Look- 
ing Backward.’’ Mr. Bellamy dates his 
book December 26, 2000, and in a mar- 
velously clever way looks back and re- 
lates the wonderful changes in art, 
science, and social life that are supposed 
to have taken place between 1887 and 
the date at which he writes. Mr. Bel- 
lamy may be honored as a prophet when 
the new century really dawns. 


Army officers who are now selecting 
their periodicals for the coming year 
should not overlook ‘‘ Truth,’’ one of the 
brightest and most entertaining of Amer- 
ican weeklies. 

How Mr. Daizell ever finds so much 
that is new and amusing to write about 
is a mystery; but he does, and each suc- 
ceeding issue seems the best. One of 
the most attractive departments in 
“Truth” is that presided over by “ Ref- 
eree.”” He knows a great deal about the 
inside history of racing, and always 
takes the readers of ‘‘ Truth” into his 
confidence before the races are run, 
which is precisely the opposite course to 
that pursued by most turf writers. 


THE proofs ef Colonel Closson’s 
“Chronicles of Carter Barracks’’ were 
unavoidably delayed, and in consequence 
the next Chronicle will appear in the 
February Unitep SrErvicr instead of 
in the current issue, as announced. The 
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February number will also contain the 
second part of Captain Field’s ‘‘ Coast 
Defenses ;’’ the concluding paper on the 
Revenue Marine; a short story entitled 
‘‘A Sudden Impulse,’”’ by Lieutenant 
Thomas H. Wilson, U.S.A.; a reminis- 
cent paper by Colonel Brackett, U.S.A. ; 
a chapter of Captain Charles King’s en- 
tertaining ‘‘ The Trials of Staff-Officers,”’ 
and several other papers now in course 
of preparation, including the usual in- 
stallment of Dr. Shippen’s ‘‘ Among our 
Contemporaries.”’ 


Au. the world’s a stage, and to enable 
every one to act his part well needs that he 
shall be in perfect health. The very best of 
actors require prompting occasionally, and so 
it is with the functional parts of our bodies, 
they sometimes require prompting. A slug- 
gish liver, impaired digestion, or weak stomach, 
if taken in time, only need a little prompting 
to set them right, but if neglected may lead 
to complications that will necessitate a physi- 
cian’s care. An article that has, compara- 
tively speaking, been but recently introduced 
in America, is by far the best little prompter 
in all the aforementioned cases. We refer to 
Beecham’s Pills, a staple article in England, 
having been before the British public for over 
fifty years, and already in great demand in 
every other English-speaking country through- 
out the world. These pills are really a 
wonderful medicine, arousing and strengthen- 
ing the system, and prompting every organ to 
the proper performance of its part. It has 
recently been shown that they are nine times 
more used in England than any other patent 
medicine, and have the largest sale of any in 
the world. In fact, they are the World’s 
Medicine. No home in America need be 
without this famous and inexpensive remedy, 
for although they are proverbially pronounced 
to be “ Worth a guinea a box,” they can be 
obtained of any druggist for twenty-five cents, 
or from the Sole Agents for the United States, 
B. F. Allen & Co., 365 Canal Street, New 
York City, who will forward them to any ad- 
dress upon receipt of price. 


Tue following cablegram was received on 
the 12th instant by Gaunt and Janvier, sole 
agents for the sale of Pears’ soap in the United 
States : 

“* Paris Exposition, 1889. 

“Pears obtained the only gold medal 
awarded solely for toilet soap in competition 
with all the world. Highest possible distinc- 
tion.” 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Tue Vixine Acz. The Early History, 
Manners, and Customs of the Ancestors 
of the English-speaking Nations, Il- 
lustrated from the Antiquities discov- 
ered in Mounds, Cairns, and Bogs, as 
well as from the Ancient Sagas and 
Eddas. By Paul B. Du Chaillu. With 
1400 illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, $7.50. 


From Charles Scribner’s Sons come 
the two handsome volumes entitled ‘‘ The 
Viking Age.” This is certainly one of 
the most important publications of the 
year. To speak of the narrative power 
and wonderful word-painting of Paul B. 
Du Chaillu would be painting the lily. 
Du Chaillu is a man who has done a re- 
markable amount of work in various 
ways, and has already distinguished 
himself in the double réle of author and 
explorer, and now, in the writing of 
“The Viking Age,’ he proves himself 
a scholar of no mean attainment. 

To the student of history the volumes 
will be indispensable, and to all who 
wish a comprehensive knowledge of the 
old Northmen they will be invaluable. 

Du Chaillu has the rare gift of being 
able to impart his knowledge to others 
in the most fascinating style, and no 
finer example of knowledge made easy 
to readers has come from a publisher’s 
press since Macaulay's ‘‘ History of Eng- 
land’’ was issued. 

Hundreds of illustrations are scattered 
through the volumes, and the paper 
and binding are worthy of the text. 


Messrs. CHARLES SCRIBNER’s Sons, 
New York, have published a work of 
great value by Prof. N. S. Shaler, of 
Harvard, entitled ‘Aspects of the 
Earth.’’ This book is entirely free from 
all unnecessary technicalities, and sup- 
plies in an attractive and popular way 
much valuable information concerning 
volcanoes, earthquakes, cyclones, forests, 
origin and nature of soils, caverns and 
cavern life, and the stability of the 
earth and instability of the atmosphere. 
The illustrations which brighten its 
pages add to the worth of this book as a 
popular educator. 


TuHoseE who wish to delight the daugh. 
ters at Christmas with a gift, which will 
claim the attention and at the same time 
point a moral, will do well to procure 
“Erlach Court,’’ Mrs. Wister’s latest 
translation from the German. The 
Lippincotts issue the volume in attrac- 
tive style. 


HoveutTon, Mirriin & Co. send us, 
in dainty binding, a copy of Mrs. Mary 
Hallock Foote’s ‘‘ Last Assembly Ball.’ 
This is one of the cleverest novels of the 
year, and it is a true picture of Western 
society as it existed in the frontier towns 
ten years ago. The hero acts precisely 
as the reader expects him to act, but 
Milly is a curious compound. 


Messrs. Hoventon, Mirriin & Co. 
have published ‘‘ Standish of Standish ;”’ 
a Story of the Pilgrims, by Jane G. 
Austin. It is a lovely story, and the 
atmosphere which surrounds it is as 
tender and sweet as the gloaming of a per- 
fect day in October. The story attracts 
and holds the attention, and in reading 
it one insensibly imbibes a great deal of 
historical lore. The binding of this 
book is durable, appropriate, and de- 
lightful to the eye. 


THE altogether charming “ Little 
Journey in the World,” on which Mr. 
Charles Dudley Warner has been “ per- 
sonally conducting”’ the Harper’s Maga- 
zine readers, has come to an end, to the 
great regret of all who have been with 
him on the journey. In this ‘ Journey” 
Mr. Warner has made the hit of his 
life, and those who have waited for its 
publication in book form have a treat in 
store. It is a delightful contribution to 
the literature of the day. 


In “ Jupiter Lights’? Miss Woolson 
has given us a most fascinating story. 
It is dramatic, powerful, and pathetic. 
In the description of natural scenery 
Miss Woolson is only second to William 


Black. Her landscapes in ‘Jupiter 
Lights’ one can positively see as one 
reads, 
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MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The following-named gentlemen have 
been elected Companions of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion: 


Massachusetts Commandery. 
Stated meeting held November 6, 1889. 
To THE First Crass.—2d Lt. James 

Boyle, U.S.V.; Bvt. Maj. Jonathan 
Homer Edgerly, U.S.V.; 2d Lt. Al- 
mon Danforth Hodges, Jr., U.8.V.; 
Bvt. Maj. John Windsor McKim, 
U.8.V.; Bvt. Maj. William Battey 
Rhodes, U.S.V.; Maj. William Henry 
Turner, U.S.V.; Col. Wheelock Graves 
Veazey, U.S.V.; Com’d’r George T. 
Davis, U.S.N.; 1st Lt. Royal B. Pres- 
cott, U.S.V. 


Wiseonsin Commandery. 
Stated meeting held November 7, 1889. 
To THE First CLass.—Capt. William 

W. Rowley, U.S.V. 


Illinois Commandery. 
Stated meeting held October 10, 1889. 


To THE First Criass.—Capt. David 
Francis Bremner, U.S.V.; Asst.-Surg. 
Joseph Warren Harmon, U.S.V.; Capt. 
Christian Earnest Lanstrum, U.S.V.; 
1st Lt. Joseph Sears, U.S.V. ; Bvt. Col. 
Stephen Vaugh Shipman, U.S.V.; 
Capt. Charles Henry Thayer, U.S.V. 


To THE Szconp C.iass.—Henry S. 
Boutell. - 


District of Columbia Commandery. 
Stated meeting held November 6, 1889. 
To THE First CLass.—Chief-Engineer 

George Robert Johnson, U.S.N.; Capt. 

William Rugan Peddle, U.S.V. 


Ohio Commandery. 

Stated meeting held November 23, 
1889. 

To THE First CLass.—James Wall 
Scully, Bvt. Col. U.S.A.; Charles El- 
wood Brown, Bvt. Brig.-Gen. U.8.V. ; 
Jay Hicks Northup, Maj. U.S.V.; Au- 
gustus Vignos, Maj. U.S.V.; Samuel 
Bachtell, Bvt. Lt.-Col. U.S.A.; DeWitt 


Clinton Loudon, Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; 
James Van Deventer, late Capt. and 
C.S.U.8.V., Bvt. Col. U.S.V.; Wil- 
liam Henry Park, Asst.-Surg. U.S.V. ; 
Calvin Stewart Brice, Capt. U.S.V.; 
Dana Warren Hartshorn, Maj. U.S.V; 
James Johnston, Asst.-Surg. U.S.V.; 
Edward Jonas, Capt. U.S.V.; John 
A. Evans, Capt. U.S.V.; John Wes- 
ley Bond, Surg. U.S.V.; William 
Somerville, Capt. U.S.V.; George 
Washington Sylvis, lst Lt. U.S.V.; 
Columbus Peyton Brent, Surg. U.S.V. ; 
Thomas Haddock MacBride, Capt. 
U.8.V.; Thomas Watson Moore, Col. 
U.S.V.; David Howard Lasley, Capt. 
U.S.V.; Augustus Jackson Eminger, 
Capt. U.S.V.; Owen Francis, Ist Lt. 
U.S.V.; Charles Butler Russell, Capt. 
U.S.V.; Charles Lewis Brown, Ist Lt. 
U.S.V.; Earl Cranston, Capt. U.S.V. ; 
Joseph Good, Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; Charles 
Nehemiah Avery, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; Ed- 
win Lewis Lybarger, Ist Lt. U.S.V. 
To THE Sxeconp CLass.—Harold Hill 
Jacobs, Charles Atwater Ricks. 


Michigan Commandery. 
Stated meeting held November 7, 1889. 
To THe First Ciass.—Samuel C. 

Randall, Capt. U.S.V.; Charles Har- 
wood Safford, Bvt. Maj. U.S.V. 


Minnesota Commandery. 
Stated meeting held November 6, 1889. 
To THE First Crass. — Matthias 

Holl, Lt. U.S.V. 


Kansas Commandery. 
Stated meeting held November 6, 1889. 


To THE Frrst CLass.—Abner Jones 
Allen, Capt. U.S.V. 


Colorado Commandery. 
Stated meeting held November 5, 1889. 


To THE First CLass.—Carlos J. Stol- 
brand, Brig.-Gen. U.S.V.; Henry G. 
Elder, Bvt. Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; John J. 
Lambert, Capt. U.S.A.; Pembroke R. 
Thombs, Asst.-Surg. U.S.V.; John De- 
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Witt Smails, Lt. U.S.V.; William 
Wise, Lt. U.S.V.; Robert S. Roesch- 
laub, Capt. U.S.V. 


To THE SEconp CLass.—Hobert Wil- | 


bur Steele, Allen Briggs Seaman. 


TRANSFERS. 
New York Commandery. 
Bvt. Lt.-Col. Kilburn Knox, U.S.A., 
to Wisconsin Commandery. 


Kansas Commandery. 
Lt. Robert Morris Rogers, U.S.A., 
to New York Commandery. 


District of Columbia Commandery. 
Lt.-Col. Aldace F. Walker, to Illinois 
Commandery; Maj. Merritt Barber, 
U.S.A., to Minnesota Commandery ; 
Bvt. Brig.-Gen. Oliver D. Greene, 
U.S.A., to Kansas Commandery. 


Michigan Commandery. 
Capt. John F. Stretch, U.S.A., to 
Kansas Commandery. 


Missouri Commandery. 
Capt. Forrest Henry Hathaway, 
U.S.A., to Kansas Commandery. 


LOYAL LEGION NOTES. 
Preparing for the Celebration of the 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the 
Order. 
PRELIMINARY arrangements are now 
in progress for a grand celebration of 


the twenty-fifth anniversary of the | 


founding of the Pennsylvania Comman- 
dery and of the Loyal Legion to be held 


in Philadelphia from April 15 to 17, | 
| Nicholson, R. Dale Benson, William H. 


| Lambert, H. Ernest Goodman. 


1890, inclusive. The hearty co-operation 
of the several Commanderies is urged, 
so that, as it is the wish of the Comman- 


dery of the State of Pennsylvania, the | 


celebration may embrace every Compan- 
ion of the Order. This will probably be 
the last great meeting of all the old sol- 
diers and sailors of the Rebellion. 

It is contemplated having present 
President Harrison, who is a member 
of the Ohio Commandery; his cabinet, 

Vou. III. N.S.—No. 1. 
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and Generals Terry, Sherman, Howard, 
Schofield, and other celebrated officers, as 
well as many naval officers who attained 
distinction during the Rebellion. Of the , 
eight thousand Companions of the Legion 
fully three thousand are expected. The 
Academy of Music has been engaged 
for two nights, and the Union League, 
through the President and Board of Di- 
rectors, has tendered the use of the 
club-house for a reception on one of the 
evenings. One of the two nights at the 
Academy will be given up to an oration 
on the history of the Legion and its aims 
and purposes by some person of promi- 
nence not yet selected. By the unani- 
mous resolution of the Commandery-in- 
Chief, at the Fifth Annual Session, it 
was agreed to hold a special meeting on 
Tuesday, April 15, 1890, to participate 
in this celebration. 

At a meeting held on the 18th of No- 
vember at the United Service Club, 
Colenel R. Dale Benson was elected 
chairman of a general committee of 
forty. The sub-committees as appointed 
are as follows: 

Reception.—Galusha Pennypacker, H. 
M. Hoyt, Lewis Merrill, W. S. W. 
Ruschenberger, E. N. Benson, George 
Meade, William Brooke-Rawle, J. P. 
S. Gobin, James W. Latta, Robert Neil- 
son, Robert B. Beath, W. Cook. 

Transportation.—John P. Green, John 
Cassels, J. R. Wood, C. S. Sims. 

Decorations.—Edward E. Potter, John 
J. Read, Richard S. Collum, W. Wal- 
lace Goodwin, Lewis R. Hamersly. 

Entertainment.—Frank D. Howell, 
Persifor Frazer, Richard H. Morris. 

Hotel Arrangements.—Henry C. Pot- 
ter, Sylvester Bonnaffon, Jr., John O. 
Foering, George H. North, H. W. Lit- 
tlefield. 

Programme and Ceremonies.—John P. 


Invitations.—J. William Hofman, 
Charles M. Betts, Fred Schober. 

Finance.—R. E. Patterson, E. A. 
Hancock, Samuel Goodman, Charles C. 
Knight, S. E. Meigs. 

Press.—H. W. Littlefield, chairman ; 
L. R. Hamersly, J. W. Latta. 

The Pennsylvania Commandery now 
numbers nine hundred members. 
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Tur New York Commandery has re- 
solved that Companions-elect shall not 
be installed on the same evening of their 
election. 


THE Ohio Commandery has leased for 
a term of five years the third and fourth 
floors of the handsome building 64 West 
Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 

TuHE Minnesota Historical Society has 
passed a resolution offering to the Min- 
nesota Commandery a place of deposit in 
its rooms at the State Capitol for books, 
documents, pictures, relics, etc., to be 
known as the ‘Loyal Legion Collec- 
tion.” 


THe Minnesota Commandery has 
voted that resident members shall be 
those who live within a radius of twenty- 
five (25) miles from the State House, St. 
Paul. All others shall be considered 
non-resident members. 


CoLonEL NIcHOLSON writes to Cap- 
tain Whipple upon the subject of half- 
fare to the April celebration as follows: 
«¢ Minirary ORDER OF THE LoyYAL Let- 

GION OF THE UNITED STATES, 


“ *COMMANDERY-IN-CHIEF, 
“ PHILADELPHIA, November 14, 1889. 


“ Captain C. W. WHIPPLE, Fort Leav- 
enworth, Kan. : 

“ Dear Sir anD CoMPANION,—It is 
with great pleasure that I reply to your 
communication of November 11, 1889, 
and state that negotiations are now pend- 
ing to secure half-fare from all points 
in the United States to Philadelphia, on 
the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary. 

‘‘We feel assured that the hotel rates 
will likewise be reduced. A circular is 
mailed to your address to-day from the 
Pennsylvania Commandery, that will 
show the various committees. 

‘“‘ Yours truly, 
‘“‘Joun P. NicHoLson, 
“ Recorder-in-Chief.”’ 


CoLtoneL Joun P. NICHOLSON, secre- 
tary of the State Commission which had 
charge of the erection and dedication of 


the Pennsylvania monuments at Gettys- | 
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burg, is preparing a unique volume 
which will eventually be placed in the 
State Library at Harrisburg. It will 
contain a complete collection of speci- 
mens of the different regimental badges 
and bronze medals especially struck off 
and worn by the Pennsylvania survivors 
of the battle at the dedication of the 
regimental monuments. Many of the 
badges and medals were designed and 
executed with nice taste, and the volume 
will not only be a pretty souvenir of 
Pennsylvania day at Gettysburg, but 
will possess a historic value hereafter. 

The general and regimental addresses 
delivered on Pennsylvania day last Sep- 
tember will be published by the State, 
and the manuscript will shortly be 
placed in the hands of the State Printer 
at Harrisburg. There is reason to hope 
that the press-work, paper, and general 
execution of the volumes will be of an 
excellence commensurate with the his- 
toric importance of the text. 


NECROLOGY. 


New York Commandery. 

Capt. Augustus Belknap, U.S.V., 
June 22, 1889; Surgeon Theodore Di- 
mon, U.S.V., July 22, 1889; Commo- 
dore George M. Ransom, U.S.N., Sep- 
tember 10, 1889; 2d Lt. Theodore S. 
Dumont, U.S.V., October 3, 1889; Bvt. 
Lt.-Col. George H. Cook, U.S.V., Capt., 
Asst.-Quartermaster U.S.A., October 4, 
1889. 


Massachusetts Commandery. 

Mr. James Lovell Little, June 19, 
1889; 2d Lt. Asa Harvey Stebbins, 
44th Infantry, M.V.M., in service of the 
United States, at Tombstone, Arizona, 
July 18, 1889; Acting Volunteer Lieu- 
tenant Commander William Gurdon 
Saltonstall, late U.S.N., July 21, 1889; 
Capt. William West, U.S.V., August 
26, 1889; Capt. Henry Dorr Sullivan, 
44th Infantry, M.V.M., in service of the 
United States, at Paris, France, August 
29, 1889; Bvt. Brig.-Gen. Asa Peabody 
Blunt, Major and Quartermaster U.S.A.., 
October 4, 1889; Surgeon Charles Had- 
dock, 8th Infantry, M.V.M., in service 
of the United States, at Beverly, Mass., 
October 10, 1889. 
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Ir is an eminently appropriate thing 
that Captain King’s likeness should ap- 
pear in this magazine, for it was in its 
pages that he won his spurs as a writer 
of fiction,—his first novel, ‘‘The Col- 
onel’s Daughter,’ having appeared as a 
serial in the UniTED Service. Before 
and since that appearance, however, he 
has often interested and amused our 
readers by his clever sketches of army 
life, especially in the “‘ Trials of a Staff- 
Officer.”’ 

Captain King comes of a family dis- 
tinguished in many ways. His great- 
grandfather, Rufus King, was one of the 
signers of the Constitution, and long a 
Senator from New York, and, in addi- 
tion to these honors, was twice Minister 
to the Court of St. James, in the days 
when a Minister was selected fur sagacity 
and ability, and had much responsibility. 
His grandfather, Charles King, was a 
well-known President of Columbia Col- 
lege, a scholar, and a gentleman. On 
his mother’s side Captain King is de- 
scended from the learned and eccentric 
scholar, John Eliot, ‘‘the apostle to the 
Indians,’’ a voluminous writer on theo- 
logical subjects, whose grammar of the 
Indian tongue, and the translation of 
the Bible into the same, will always con- 
stitute his best memorial. 

Coming down to a later period, we 
have General Rufus King, the father of 


the subject of our sketch,—a graduate of | 


West Point, and for some time an officer 
of engineers, who resigned to take an edi- 
torial chair, and was for years widely 
known as the editor of that influential 
paper, the Milwaukee Sentinel. Mr. Lin- 
coln appointed him Minister to Rome, 
and he was there for a few months after 
the breaking out of the Civil War; but 
his soldierly instinct was too strong to 
permit him to remain abroad when such 
stirring work was going on at home, and 
he threw up his appointment, re-entered 
the army, and commanded a division,— 
seeing considerable service. At a later 


period he was again accredited to the 
Papal States, and those of our naval offi- 
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cers who went out to Europe in the first 
squadron sent after the close of the war 
will remember the graceful hospitality © 
dispensed by General King and his fam- 
ily at the Palazzo Buonaparte, in the 
days when the black horses and gorgeous 
liveries of the cardinals were to be seen 
in the Corso, and those princes of the 
church still took the air on the Pincian 
Hill before the winter sunset fell. An- 
tonelli was then Papal prime minister, 
and it was at General King’s that the 
writer first saw the celebrated politician 
and linguist. 

But to return to the subject of our en- 
graving. Some time ago a friend and 
brother officer of Captain King—Lieu- 
tenant Philip Reade, of the Third In- 
fantry—wrote a biographical sketch of 
King for the number of Lippincott’s Mag- 
azine in which appeared the story entitled 
‘¢ Dunraven Ranch.’’ This sketch is so 
complete and satisfactory that we should 
like to transfer it bodily, did space per- 
mit. As it is, we can only make some 
extracts from it, with apology to both 
the subject and the writer for such a 
liberty. 

Born in Milwaukee, he was sent to 
New York for his education, and had 
passed the examination to enter Colum- 
bia College just at the breaking out of 
the Civil War, when he was about six- 
teen. But, “within twenty-four hours 
after he had passed his examination, 
Charles King turned up in the camp of 
the Wisconsin volunteers at Washing- 
ton, D. C., drumsticks in hand.” As a 
little fellow he had been ‘marker’? to 
the First Regiment of Wisconsin Mili- 
tia, and a drummer in the Light Guard, 
and his first military duty at the Wash- 
ington camp was to instruct the music 
boys; but when his father took com- 
mand of the ‘‘ Badger Brigade,” he was 
made a mounted orderly at brigade head- 
quarters. In this capacity he saw real 
soldiering, and was guide to General 
Hancock the first time that gallant sol- 
dier crossed the Potomac at the head of 
his brigade. 
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In June, 1862, he entered West Point, 
being appointed by Mr. Lincoln himself. 
Although not fond of the exact sciences, 


he still managed to be sufficiently profi- | 


cient in that sine gua non for all cadets, 


while in all other respects he stood re- | 
markably well, being cadet corporal in | 
his second year, cadet first sergeant the | 


next year, and cadet adjutant when a 
first classman. Under the rigid rule of 


West Point these cadet military honors | 
dination, for the latter refused to save 


mean much more than is given the ordi- 
nary civilian to understand. 


King graduated number twenty-two in | 


a class of forty-one members; and was, 


for some months after graduation, kept | 


at West Point as artillery instructor. 


For some years after leaving West | 
Point, King served at New Orleans, | 
attached to Light Battery “K,’’ First | 


Artillery, and was then attached to 
Light Battery ‘“‘C,”’ of the same regi- 
ment, at Fort Hamilton. He was then 


complimented by being selected as in- | 


structor in cavalry tactics, artillery tac- 
tics, and horsemanship, at the Military 
Academy,—a rare compliment, indeed, 
for an officer of his standing. In 1871 


he was relieved in order to enable him | 


to accept a staff position, and was then 
transferred from the artillery to the Fifth 
Cavalry, but did not join the regiment, 
then in Wyoming and Arizona, as he was 
acting as personal aide-de-eamp to Gen- 
eral Emory, and was also appointed act- 
ing judge-advocate of the Department of 
the Gulf. Here he was noted not only for 
conduct and discretion in those times of 
‘‘carpet-baggers”’ and “‘ reconstruction,”’ 
but for his riding,—carrying off the prize 
at the International race, at the Metuirie 


course. While in New Orleans, upon 


this tour of duty, he married, ‘spending | 


a honeymoon of no little excitement, for 
the riots were in full blast in that winter 
of 1872-73, and the aide-de-camp had full 
share in all the service, being compli- 
mented by General Emory for coolness 
and gallantry.” 

Soon after this period, King’s troop, 
‘“«K,” Fifth Cavalry, was in the field, 
with head-quarters at Camp Hualpai, 
Arizona, and thence moved to Camp 


Verde, ‘‘a region so infested with hostile | 


Apaches that incessant service in the 
field was necessary for all our troops,’ 
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and the young captain at once applied tc 
go back to his regiment. In the ensuing 
campaign it earned the highest encomi- 
ums from both General Sherman and 
General Crook. In one of the gngage- 
ments—that of Sunset Pass, in No- 
vember, 1874—King was dangerously 
wounded, and only saved from falling 
into the hands of the savages by the de- 
votion of Sergeant Bernard Taylor,—a 
devotion carried to the point of insubor- 


himself, although ordered to do so, and 
held the howling Apaches in check until 
reinforcements arrived. Congress voted 
a special medal to Taylor, upon Captain 
King’s official report that the brave ser- 
geant had exposed himself to the cer- 
tainty of torture and a horrible death 
by choosing to remain with him. For 
months Captain King was laid up with 
his sabre arm shattered, but before the 


| wound was well healed he was again in 


the saddle, and shared in every fight and 
suffered all the terrible privations of the 
Fifth Cavalry during the Big Horn and 
Yellowstone expedition of 1876. Dur- 
ing the next year the regiment saw hard 
duty on the Big Horn, from which it was 
hurried East on account of the great 
railroad riots. During this season of 
long and hard fighting King was among 
the keenest and most active of the cam- 
paigners, and the same may be said of 
1868, another year of mountain scouting ; 
but by this time the severe wound re- 
ceived from an Apache bullet had grown 
more troublesome. There was constant 
exfoliation and consequent drain upon 
his system, so that, at last, he was forced 
to ask to be sent before a retiring board. 
At his age, and with his prospects and 
genuine love of his profession, this was 
a hard blow. 

Returning to Wisconsin, he served for 
a time as one of the faculty of the State 
University, and became an officer of the 
State National Guard. 

He is now settled at Milwaukee, 
where, in his happy home on the bluff 


| above the blue and dancing waters, and 


surrounded by his family, we may leave 
him with the hope that many additions 
to his literary fame, and to our enjoy- 
ment, may be forthcoming as the years 
roll round. 
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